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EDITH THE NUN. 

*' Amor che nella mente mi ragiona." — Dante. 

I. 

HE measured tolling of the convent bell 
Recalls each Sister to her lonely cell. 
How mournful is the sound which slowly falls, 
Borne by the breeze, from out the cloister*d walls : 
Look at the dismal troop that enters in, — 
Emblems of death ! — pale, pensive, wan, and thin : 
Observe yon Nun, whose restless, mournful mien 
Proclaims a grief she fondly hopes unseen. 
Whose feeble step, so solemn and so slow 
Speaks of the wearing anguish of her woe. 

B 
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What wild emotions agitate her breast 
As Edith now retires'? ah! not to rest: 
What grief has thus made deadly pale and bleak 
The sometime-blushing roses of her cheek? 
What care has thrown its many-furrow'd trace 
Over the classic beauty of her face? 
The heavenly light that seems to dart and play 
Over her face, what time she tries to pray, 
Might wring compassion from a breast of stone : 
And, oh ! to hear her sigh, and weep, and moan. 
Shows that the hand of grief, and not of time, 
The wreck of woe, hot years, has marr'd her prime. 
Grief marks the wretched victim for his prey. 
And triumphs in her sad and slow decay. 

II. 

'Tis twice three years since first her lips pronounced 
The horrid vows her failing heart denounced. 
A father's cruel mandate fix*d her fate. 
And plunged her there within that awful gate. 
Where she bewaiPd her grief, and in the gloom 
Her heart, forsaken, broke to meet its doom. 

III. 

A youth she loved, — a stranger he to wealth : 
She often met him in the night by stealth. 
Her secret love by hostile lips betray' d, 
A father's curse o'ertook the trembling maid. 
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Nor sighs nor tears avaiFd to move his pride ; 
The plea of youthful love the brute denied. 

IV. 

And now, when memory pictures to her mind 
The joys she lost, the love she left behind, 
The cheerful scenes fallen into endless night. 
Her bosom sickens at the torturing sight. 
Dear God ! and must she weep her woe alone. 
And linger out the night on couch of stone, 
With shadows darkening her where'er she goes. 
To keep her in the sable gloom of woes ? 

V. 

And when the early-sounding matin bell 
Rouseth each Sister from her sleepless cell. 
She tries in vain to calm her burning eye, 
To still the grief and stay the heaving sigh. 
That she may clothe in mild devotion's dress 
The wearing grief she cannot half suppress. 
O Edith ! where 's the penance you will find 
That serves to regulate a grieving mind 1 
No spell the mind of thoughts can ere deprive: 
If thoughts be guilt, 'tis wickedness to live. 
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THE COUNTRY PARSON. 

*• Why, almost through this Pius we believed 
The priesthood yet could be an honest thing." — E. B. Browning. 

Young Howard, having fiU'd his mind with know- 
ledge, 
Sought and obtain'd a scholarship at college. 
This was the object of his highest aim, 
The stepping-stone, he thought, to future fame; 
And for this end he long and hard did toil. 
Consuming many a pint of midnight oil. 
Along with other pints of better stuff; 
But never did he take more than enough 
Of good old Oxford ale, the pearly tap : 
He was what other fellows call a " Sap.'* 
The scholarship, he found, would scarce maintain 
His easy life ; and such a galling chain 
He found the rules subservient to the prize, 
For a fat fellowship he often sighs. 
And works a year to ggiin his wish'd-for end. 
Till a kind fate a fellowship does send. 
" And now," says Howard, " I will take my ease 
Just for a year or two ; then, if I please. 
If I feel tir^d of the lonely life, 
I'll drop my fellowship and take a wife." 
Well ; years roll'd on : he felt his youth was past, — 
"Ye gods!" he cried, "this prison life shan't last; 
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These rooms become a very prison-house ; 

I vow I really think to take a spouse. 

And so, to keep the pretty little farce on, 

I'll be a fat and jolly country parson. 

That life is a much better sort of thing, 

For I shall be a kind of village king." 

And so he married, took a little cot. 

And bless'd his stars for the good wife he 'd got. 

Soon he found out, much to his loss of peace, 

A country parson's life is not all ease : 

His wardens, though not bless'd with too much learning, 

Were certainly not wanting in discerning 

A thousand little things for him to do. 

Of which he never thought 'Twixt me and you. 

He daily found it was a sorry jest 

To live the life of warden-ridden priest 

But yet he had some moments sweet and blithe — 

Those chiefly when the bumpkins paid their tithe : 

And though a long array of bills he sees. 

Yet he can chuckle over surplice fees ; 

And, while he taps the foaming monthly barrel. 

Exhort his pious neighbours not to quarrel. 

A jolly tale of college life he tells. 

And only hears but once a week his bells; 

And so he sends religion, for an airing. 

To church but once a week : 'twould be too wearing 

To have to turn out oftener from his home : 

Besides, there would be nobody to come. 
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His church on Sundajrs is a curious sight : — 

First, there is none too much of blithe sunlight : 

The people sit penn'd like a flock in fold; 

The pews or boxes are a trifle old — 

Each one is like a jolly little room ; 

The inmates sit confronted in the gloom, 

And there 's a solemn man, in garb of grey, 

Who locks the sheep within the pens, lest they 

Should wish to flee if Parson strikes too hard; — 

'Tis only the rich sheep have such regard — 

The poorer ones sit shivering on the form, 

While Squire nods within his curtains warm. 

The Parson, from a three-deck'd pulpit high. 

Preaches the prayers— none but the Clerk reply; 

And he, while saying he 's a wretched sinner. 

Is thinking what he 's going to have for dinner. 

And then the singing; each dull hind rejoices 

To try and sing above the other voices. 

And while the Parson goes to change his white gown 

(He cannot bear to lecture in his night-gown). 

The people sit most comfortably quiet. 

While a long interlude creates a riot; 

They listen while the organ loudly grinds 

A voluntary, to improve their minds. 

And now our Parson climbs the dangerous height, 

And just his bald red pate appears in sight; 

He reads, in droning voice, a lengthy sermon 

About the mountain and the dews of Hermon : 
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A favourite this, about the beard of Aaron, — 

Indeed, his people say it is a rare 'un. 

We really must the worthy man excuse 

If he is thinking more of other dews 

Than those of Hermon : many mouths has he 

To feed, and prizes every extra fee ; 

And you may see him looking almost merry 

When the Clerk says, "Sir, here's a man to bury." 

But he 's a favourite with the people round : 

" A better man than he 's not to be found," 

They cry; and you might really hunt for long 

To hear a parson sing a better song. 

But Parson sometimes sighs to feel old age 

Stealing upon him; and he looks quite sage. 

With snowy locks raying his jolly face : 

Time seems to travel at a railroad pace. 

Often he sighs, half wishes that once more 

He could re-live the happy days of yore. 

Throw off for ever all the priestly yoke. 

And in the Common Room again could smoke, 

With jovial fellows pass the ruby port, 

Or play a match at tennis in the court : 

He often thinks 'twould be so very pleasant 

Once more to sit to good old ale and pheasant; 

For now, poor soul ! he never goes to bed 

Without a christening running in his head; 

Decides he must be fast approaching ruin, 

So heavy are the bills for bread and brewing, 
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He puzzles how to meet the quarter's bills, 

And owns a pack of other minor ills. 

In him a good example you will find 

Of men who never seem to know their mind, 

Wish what they've not, and have not what they wish, 

For ever struggling after loaves and fish. 



DANCE OF THE NEREIDS. 

'* Or like a Nymph with long dishevell'd hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen." 

Venus and Adonis. 

From out the pearly sparkles. 

From beneath the coral cave. 
Where the blithe water darkles, 
And the moonlight tints the wave, 
With wreaths of emerald sea-weed crown*d. 
The lovely Nereids trip around — 
Trip to the music wild that swells 
From out the Triton's twisted shells. 
The mariner doth hear 

The music sweet, 
The listening pilot's ear 

Catches the softly-breathed deceit. 
O'er the curling billow riding. 
O'er the silver surf now gliding. 
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Light they tread the mystic dance, 
Oh, how sweet each mirthful glance ! 
On the yellow sands they trip. 
While their locks ambrosial drip 
Low adown, and fly behind, 
Playing with the amorous wind 
Trip from out the coral cave. 
Circled by the silver wave ; 
While the green waves roll and roar. 
Trip it lightly on the shore ; 
Trip it, Nereids, till the day 
Breaks in sea-mists wan and grey.] 



NANCY. 



" Ved i la dulce nina 
De ojos azules 
Risuena como el cielo 
Cuando no hay nubes." — ^Trubba. 



I. 



How long ago it seems to be 

Since, syren-like, you touched my fancy, 
And made me feel what 'twas to be 

Enslaved by cruel little Nancy ! 
How long ago since your small face 

Made me neglect my little sister; 
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And laughing Nancy fill'd her place, 
It was so hopeless to resist her ! 

II. 

You were but fifteen summers then ; 

I swore, you were so gay and witty, 
I'd never look at Madge again, 

And never think of romping Kitty. 
But certainly you were full fair; 

I mind me with what adoration 
I treasured up the wisp of hair 

You gave with rosy hesitation. 

III. 

And then, you know, I swore that I 

Assuredly of love was dying 
(Had any wish'd me then to die, 

I sooner should have thought of flying) ; — 
And how I, as a proper swain, 

Used to lament in lonely garret. 
And tune my poet-pipes in vain, — 

The blank white sheets I used to stare at. 

IV. 

Do you remember half our fun 

When we were young, and free, and sprightly? 
But now, you know, the farce is done. 

No more I dream of Nancy nightly. 
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And when I tried your lips to kiss, 
You took it, Nancy, so demurely ; 

But Time has stolen all such bliss, 
He strideth on so swift and surely. 

V. 

Oh ! they were happy days, I vow, 

When we began of love to prattle ! 
But as I think what we are now, 

I think we'll do without a rattle ! 
And, if we ever meet again, 

I wonder will our words be many : 
For me — don't let it give you pain — 

I rather think I shan't have any ! 



0- 



THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 

AN ODE. 

Now icy-finger'd Winter breaks, to haste 
To Polar regions or Siberian waste ; 
Her shriveird form she modestly doth shroud 
Within the shadow of a murky cloud. 
She, loth to fly, begins her forced retreat 
Before the smiling rays of vernal heat : 
Stem Eurus and grim Auster serve as guides, 
As parting Winter in a snow-storm rides. 
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And all her kindred crew with her are seen : 

Cold^ with his icy arrows sharp and keen ; 

And, with his furry coat, with ice embost 

With strange devices, comes his brother Frost. 

Old Winter doth commence her march again 

Over the desert, mountain, or the main : 

How slow and silent her reluctant tread, 

Not loud enough to wake the slumbering dead ! 

How gloomy is her harsh and icy frown. 

And how she seems to droop dejected down ! 

Not now her dismal-chanted notes of woe 

Shall make us start; nor shall her rough blasts blow, 

To freeze the fleshless frames of wandering poor. 

And drive them, numb'd and shivering, to our door. 

Winter, farewell ! thine icy forests hoar, 

Or frozen flood, will now delight no more : 

Farewell ! the frosted fields so bare and wild ; 

And welcome thou, O rose-cheek'd cherub mild. 

Sweet Spring ! Delay not — haste thee, haste thee here, 

And come once more to bless the gladden'd year ! 

Now tearful April, with her gentle dews 

And fair fresh flowers of a thousand hues. 

Comes smiling on, to paint in varied dyes. 

Over the fields, her sweet embroideries. 

And wafts around, with honey-dropping wing. 

The balmy breezes of the dawning Spring. 

Each beauty of the welcome season tells : 

The dew-drops nestling in the new-bom bells. 
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And the green mosses carpeting the ground, 

And bright green leaves where grim brown branches 

frown'd; 
Here cowslips bloom, and lovely eglantine, 
And violets peep from out a grassy shrine : 
And now the rosy-tinted butterflies 
Skim dreamily beneath the balmy skies. 
Here 's health for those who love at early dawn 
To meet the milkmaid on the dewy lawn ; 
Or, in the sunshine, to lie down and dream 
By river margins, soft and mossy-green; 
Or in the shady woods to go and play, 
Where pansies paint and lilies line the way. 
Sweet, blooming May ! dear rosy vernal queen ! 
When thy light touch has dress'd the woods in 

green. 
And early morning floating mists convey 
The pleasant odour of the new-mown hay, — 
O goddess ! guide my eager pilgrim feet 
Where with still Contemplation I may meet. 
And sit amidst the leaves, in musing mood, 
Beside the reedy marge of freshet's flood, 
Where I may bathe in dew my roving feet, 
And cull the tangled woodbine's blossoms sweet : 
Or let me stray at eve, when Philomel 
Complains from out some leafy-wooded dell, 
Where I may hear, on breezes lightly borne, 
The rippling laughter of the springing corn. 
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Sweet shapes and forms of calm and pensive joy, 
As evening softly fades, my mind employ; 
And from the briery path I fondly stray. 
In blissful musings lost, nor heed the way. 



THE LEGEND OF THE FAIR GYNETH AND 

SIR RAOUL. 

** How easy is it for the proper false 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms ! " 

Twelfth Night. 

I. 

" The morning breaks o'er field and fell, 
O'er mede, and glebe, and lea; 

Rise up, my Lady Gyneth, rise ! 
To-day he weds with thee." 

II. 
And now old Ursula, the nurse. 

Begins to deck the bride; 
In purest Samite bridal robe. 

Fair stands she in her pride. 

III. 
The bride, although so young and fair. 

Full many a trouble knew : 
Her suitors she could count by scores — 

True lovers were but few. 
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IV. 

Four years it was, and only four, 

Since brave Sir Raoul went 
Across the wave to Palestine, 

For bloody battle bent. 

V. 

Sir Raoul, he, of all the knights 

Who knelt at Gyneth's feet. 
Was bravest : in his generous veins 

The regal blood did beat. 

VI. 

And so they pledged a mutual troth — 

Brave Knight and Lady fair; 
And, ere he left, one tress he took 

Of her bright golden hair. 

VII. 

He wore her sign upon his casque. 

His watchword was her name. 
And in the thickest fight he rush'd 

For glory and for fame. 

VIII. 

But, ere two years had rolFd away. 

There came one from the war 
Who told— « The noble Knight is slain ; 

His gory corpse I saw. 
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IX. 

" Bathed in his blood, he fought and fell 
Fell ! and his hands did press 

Unto his clammy, hueless lips 
A single golden tress." 

X. 

Soon Lady Gyneth heard the tale ; 

It seem'd to freeze her blood : 
Her noble Knight, and was he dead? 

So generous and so good ! 

XL 

For many a day, full many an hour, 
She wept, and sigh'd, and pined ; 

" Oh, never more in this wide world 
Such true love shall I find." 

XIL 

In time the courtly nobles came. 
And came Sir Modred Denne ; 

Of noble mien and grace was he, 
The kingliest of men. 

XIIL 

He woo'd young Gyneth many a day, — 

He woo'd till he did win : 
For youth to join with love again. 

That surely was no sin. 
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XIV. 

Oh brightly dawn'd the merry wedding mom, 

And every one was all astir in town ; 
The flags flapped with the breeze on every tower, 

And men and horses both came rushing- down. 

XV. 

At noon the bridal train began to form. 
And the procession took its flowery way ; 

The gay caparison'd steeds of gayer knights 
Pranced to the silver trumpet's meUow bray. 

XVI. 

And children came and flung bright flowers down — 
A thousand voices swell'd a hearty cheer : 

But what is it that makes the bride so pale 1 
Surely no secret grief or sickening fear. 

XVII. 

But now they stop at the old abbey gates — 
The guests wind in, and merry peals the bell ; 

But not of sorrow in the pale bride's heart 
Doth that blithe harmony to any tell. 

XVIII. 

But who is he who kneels before the shrine] 
And knelt, and pray'd, while all the pageant 
pass'd? 
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It is a Knight retum'd from Palestine, 

And in his maildd glove is tightly clasp'd 
A shining tress of golden-coloxir'd hair, 
Given to him, perhaps, by some fond fair. 

XIX. 

And long he kneels before the holy place, 

And kneels, and lifts a thankful heart in 
prayer : 
The sun through stainM window lights his face. 

And sheds a golden beam on golden hair; 
While the light incense fumes around in clouds, 
The prostrate body of the mail-clad Knight it 
shrouds. 

XX. 

At length he rises up as if to go, 

And seems to wake from out a happy dream ; 
'Tis now he sees the glint of all the show — 

He hears light voices, and sees armour gleam, 
And saith — "A marriage surely this must be; 
My orisons being done, I'll go and see." 

» 

XXI. 

And now the marriage had begun. 

The white-hair'd priest doth raise 
His hands ecclesiastical. 

To start the song of praise. 
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XXII. 

But death-white Gyneth trembling stands, 

And sad tears dim her eye; 
But none perceive the stranger Knight, 

Who stands so grimly by. 

XXIII. 

But when at length he lifts his helm, 

And doth his front unlace. 
The bride turns round, and then she sees 

Sir Raoul's well-known face. 

XXIV. 

Ah, me ! but what a shriek is heard ! 

And Gyneth falls a-faint, 
And lies as death-like still and cold 

As some sweet, chiseird saint. 

XXV. 

Sir Raoul takes from out his breast 

Her tress of golden hair. 
And grinds it 'neath his mailed foot 

Upon the altar stair : 

XXVI. 

Then with strange ghost-Hke eyes he looks 

Upon the fallen maid — 
"Ah, false, deceitful, faithless One!" 

With bitter voice he said. 
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XXVII. 

There falls a horrid silence then 

Upon the people gay, 
And through the abbey's lofty aisle, 

His firm step dies away. 

XXVIII. 

The poor bride lay so cold and still, 

In that death-silent swoon. 
Until the gloomy abbey's shrine 

Was lighted by the moon. 

XXIX. 

A ghastly group stand round her form- 
Pale girls, and knights, who seem'd 

Like phantoms in the horrid gloom. 
Through which the moonlight gleam'd. 

XXX. 

The stony statues seeming frown'd 

Upon the faithless bride. 
And- hollow voices peal'd around, 

Echo'd from side to side. 

Sir Raoul went unto the holy monks, 
And dwelt with them, a pious, sombre man; 

His fame, as hermit, saint, and knight in one, 
Throughout the province speedily began ; 
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And men from far and near came but to gaze 
Upon the saintly form, or hear his voice : 

In holy works he spent his nights and days, 
And made the poor and miserable rejoice. 

XXXII. 

And so it fell, — one eve the monks did find 

Sir Raoul dead upon his cell's cold floor; 
They moum'd him as a brother, and they cried, 

" Alas ! his like we never shall see more." 
But when they went to lay him to his rest, 

And clothe him for the tomb, a charm they found — 
A wisp of golden hair — clasp'd to his breast; 

They looked, and, wondering, laid him in the ground. 



MOLOCH. 

" D*antico amor senti la gran potenza, 
lo senti si d'amor la gran possanza." 

Dante, Canzone VI. 

I. 

The Autumn's amber sunlight softly steals 
To flood a chamber where a lady kneels ; 
Alack! it is indeed a sorry sight 
To see so fair a face so wan and white ; 
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For in her still, sad eyes and wistful face 

A hungering grief seems to have stamp'd its trace. 

O kind, kind tears ! why will ye never wet 

Those eyes in which the sun of joy seems set? 

Ah ! hers is not a stormy kind of grief. 

Which in a passionate burst oft seeks relief, 

And storms and raves but for one wild, mad hour;- 

No ! hers is grief of sadder, sterner power. 

Ne'er softly melted in a flood of tears, — 

A wild regret to be endured for years. 

II. 

And now, with pressed lips and fixld eyes, 
She comes before the hearth to sacrifice 
All that her heart holds dearest — all that makes 
Her young life happy ; and her white hand shakes, 
As from beneath her robe of sober green 
She draws the packet forth which oft had been 
Her hope, her joy, her comforter; and now. 
Over those cherished lines behold her bow; 
Over the well-loved words, once full of bliss, 
She stoops her lips to press them and to kiss; 
But false each word, false as his heart that penned, 
And made the dream of joy which now hath end 
In sad and sunless waking. Never more 
The timid, half-form'd wings of hope shall soar 
To sunny futures bathed in golden light ; 
And in the glow of expectation bright. 
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No more her eyes with eager looks shall gaze 
Across the lone wide waters, through the haze, 
To find the land where roams her heart's delight. 
The idol of her love is broke — and set the light 
Of holy love that link'd his life with hers. 
But now she from her meditation stirs, 
And with a look of love, for aye the same, 
Flutters the fragments in the flaring flame. 

III. 

Tis done; and still the Autumn sunlight fair 
Streams in to kiss the ripples of her hair; 
But in her heart no ray of sunlight gleams, — 
Black looks the Earth, and desolate it seems, — 
No joy in heart, or peace within her eyes. 
Nor ever shall be while suns set and rise. 



SONGS OF SUMMER. 

"The merry man is never poor." — Heywood. 

I. 

Oh let me to the fringed vale, 
Where the stock-dove loves to wail; 
Where the light grass and swaying trees 
Nod their tall heads to meet the breeze 
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Where, in the midst of sedges grey, 

A little runnel winds away, 

And, threading through its weedy wreaths, 

Around an oozy freshness breathes! 

There nought will break my still repose, 

Save that the heifer frequent lows. 

A scene is here to tempt a sage 

To rear a lonely hermitage : 

Here he might sit and pensive choose 

On virtue's holy lore to muse; 

For here, in this hill-bounded wood. 

Is the meet home of solitude. 

II. 

Who does not love the summer shower ] 
And after, when the bright sun's power 
Has chased the storm with laughing beam, 
And cheer'd with a reviving gleam — 
Now let us our blithe path pursue 
By hawthorn hedges bathed in dew; 
While, as we walk, from glistening bush 
The sparkling rain-drops let us brush; 
The landscape fairer seems to view. 
Clad in a robe of greener hue; 
So loud and clear the blackbird sings, 
That far and wide his echo rings; 
While o'er the smooth and glowing meads 
A prismid gleam the rainbow sheds. 
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III. 

• 

When the blithe sun at noontide hour 

Sails in the sky in all his power, 

My heart-rejoicing way I lead 

To the tann'd hay-field in the mead, 

To mix the busy swains among, 

And join the labour of the throng. 

There, where the grassy odours breathe, 

I love to lie a pile beneath : 

There, as my listless limbs are thrown 

On couch as sweet as regal down, 

I love to listen to the sound 

Of mirth and toil that hums around. 

And hear the tinkling team to pass 

Over the russet sun-brown'd grass, — 

To see the hearty mowers blithe 

So deftly wield the glistening scythe, — 

To watch the youths and maidens play, 

And toss the lovely scented hay : 

Here I would lie till night-dews damp 

Fall, and the glow-worm hangs her lamp. 
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NOT FOR ME. 

" Nay, 'tis confessed, 
That fools please women best**— Lyly. 

I. 
I. 

I STOOD beside her that sad mom — 
I heard the fountain plash ; 

But, oh ! her lip was curl'd with scorn, 
Defiant was her bright eye's flash, 

2. 

Cold as the iciest winter's snows. 
So pure, so still, she stood. 

And in her hand she held a rose. 
Sweet as her blushing maidenhood. 

3- 

I watch'd her face, to read the sense 
Of what was writ thereon ; 

I tried, and in my deep suspense 
Drew on the path an octagon. 

4- 
I stand beside her on the lawn — 

A moment sad is this; 
With lips as rosy as the dawn. 

She whispers softly, " I am his." 
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II. 
I. 

I knew her good, and she was kind ; 

Her voice was low, and sweet her smile, 
And lovelier still her maiden mind ; 
My love I gave, alas 1 to find 

My hope was hopeless all the while. 

2. 

With clenchM teeth my fate I heard ; 

But, oh ! she kill'd my bitter mood : 
She slew me with a tender word. 
And gently smote my deep heart-cord — 

A touch of sweetest womanhood. 

And so, because I held her good, 

And dreamt her love was like to mine. 

Shall I, in maudlin, tender mood, 

Starve of its nobler, proper food 
A life we all may make divine ? 

No; let it go! I fairly sought; 

Nor yet, methinks, 'twas wholly vain ; 
A joy within me shall be wrought 
In working truly as I ought, 

When shed is sorrow's tearful rain. 
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THE LAST SLEEP OF WEBER. 

Evening had come, and the low wind began 

To whisper softly to the dreaming reeds; 
Flowers, dew-kiss'd, gracefully droop'd in sleep ; 

Shadows fell long over the grassy meads ; 
Sunset's soft rays stole through the breeze-rock'd leaves 

Into the chamber where the master sat. 
Deeply he mused, with his white head bent down 

Low o'er the masterpiece he labour'd at; 
Harmonies sweet dwelt in his inmost breast. 

Crowding in myriad fancies to his mind ; 
And his blue eye lighted with passionate fire. 

While to the leaves whisper'd the amorous wind. 
On stole the night, while from their azure dome 

Glittering stars softly their vigils kept ; 
O'er the dun hills died out the rosy glow 

Which the sun spread ere he had sank and slept. 
Still sat the master o'er his busy toil. 

Till the first streak of dawn had tinged the east — 
Till that snow-blossom'd head bent o'er the work. 

Sinking in nerveless fall upon his breast — 
Till the limp fingers dropt the eager pen. 

And the pale writer slept; while early blue 
Spread wide and wider o'er the arch of heaven, 

And the glad sunlight stream'd the casement through. 
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He never woke, but breathed his genius out, 

And, fluttering in a sigh, the spirit fled : 
When the bright sun saiFd in the full mid-heaven, 

Alas ! they found the music-genius dead. 
Death to his gentle soul was not a fight, — 

Witness the smile which round his dead lips play'd ; 
Softly his spirit sank in dreams of light — 

Heaven met his sight as earth began to fade. 



THE VISIONARY. 

" Riman dolente, 
Ripetendo le volte, c triste impara.**— Dantb. 

I. 

Youth glow'd upon his ruddy cheek, 
And sparkled in his pale blue eye ; 

No outward sign there was to speak 
The want of deep tranquillity. 

II. 
" Yet," said the youth, " it only seems, 

For hope has from my bosom fled ; 
O'er ill-starr'd love and broken dreams, 

O God! what bitter tears IVe shed." 
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III. 

I said, << Alas ! I cannot smile, 

To think these dreams and loves of youth 
Shall sink but in a little while 

Before the stem rebuke of truth. 

IV. 

" These visions ! soon shall each one fly, 
And darker griefs shall roll too soon. 

With deep and dread reality. 

To blast the joy of manhood's noon." 

V. 

Said he, " The trembling air around 
Is fiird with voices heavenly sweet, 

As wild bewildering dreams, of sound 
Mysterious, my senses greet ; 

VI. 

" And lovely visions round me float. 
And seem my very soul to inspire. 

Sweet as the melancholy note 
From out a sorrow-stricken lyre. 

VII. 

" Light as the spring-tide gales that play. 
Soft as the clouds at early morn. 

The alien fancies seem to stray. 

And seem to die ere scarce they are bom." 
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VIII. 

Said I, " O dreamer! cease thy dreams, 

Nor antedate thy future pain ; 
Life is not nearly what it seems 

To those who rove in Fancy's train. 

IX. 

" For every dream that floats beneath 
Our sun shall quickly, surely fade. 

And for our plans the phantom death 
Lies hidden close in ambuscade. 

X. 

" 'Tis natural the young and fair 
Should think of life as of a dream; 

But 'tis as vapour in the air, 
Or like a straw upon a stream." 
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EURYDICE. 



I. 



Piping Orpheus play'd so well, 
All his skill essay'd to show, 

He would visit Pluto's hell, 
He would visit worlds below. 

Play, and play till he set free 

His beloved Eurydice. 

II. 

All the queer folks dwelling there 
Wonder'd that a man so wise 

Should come down for change of air. 
Oh, how great was their surprise 

When they heard he risk'd his life 

Only to get back his wife ! 

III. 

Wondering Pluto thought for long, 
And his bushy brows were bent 

(So it stands in classic song). 
And the greatest punishment 

He unravell'd from his brain 

Was to give her back again. 
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THE DEATH OF THE LILY. 

GOETHE. 
I. 

A PALE, wan lily in a meadow bloom'd, 
Lending a fragrance to the Summer air, 

But yet it moum'd that it was so obscure, 
And knew not, pretty flower, it was so fair. 

n. 

A maiden, rosy as a Summer mom, 

Pass'd in the field where the white lily grew, 

And from amidst perfumes of all the flowers, 
Its gentle odour well the maiden knew. 

in. 

The lily raised its feeble little head. 
And whisper'd with a half-regretful sigh — 

" Oh, to be pluck'd by such a lovely hand, 
And on that bosom for an hour to lie, 

IV. 

Were bliss indeed, too great for me to bear!" 
The maiden, treading with her dew-kiss'd feet, 

Trod the poor flower down, which, dying, cried, 
" Happy am I so soft a death to meet!" 
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MYSTERIES. 

ON READING SOME METAPHYSICAL VERSES. 

" Quand V homme commence a raissoner, il cesse de sentir.** 

J. J. Rousseau. 

I. 

Why is the universal mind 

For ever longing after love? 
Or who the eternal clues can find 1 
Learn truth, and leave all doubt behind : 

Or is there any key above? 

n. 

As every blossom that we cull, 
Each flower in its verdant bed. 

Turns from its inner birthplace dull, 
Bends to the golden light its head; 

So man turns to the Beautiful. 

in. 

As in a Summer evening bright 

The cliffs grow glittering by the sea; 
So, ever striving after right, 
One spark shall tremble into light, 
And we shall solve the mystery. 
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BY THE LONE SEA-SHORK 

**6aXo<r<ro xXv^ev ir&irra TAiSputtrtav kokoJ^^ — Euripidkk. 

I. 

I roam'd along the sea-beach and along the wild sea- 
shore, 

While a thin white mist was dusking the dim grey 
distance o'er. 

The waves roll'd in with wildness from the ocean's 
heaving breast, 

The white foam of their laughter was as surf upon each 
crest 

II. 

Upon the glistening pebbles, on the yellow sands I stood. 

By the ocean all alone with the awful solitude ; 

The waves dash'd o'er the shingle with a hollow 

sound, as they 
Toss'd their white crests like chargers, flinging round 

the crystal spray. 

III. 

The "organ-pipes" of nature made their mighty voices 
swell 

With a sound that stirr'd the depths of my heart's re- 
ceptacle. 
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A spell seem'd on my spirit, and a dreamy happiness, 
And it soothed for a season my aching restlessness. 

IV. 

The waste of sea before me, and the winds that, un- 

controird, 
Dash'd the waves which at my feet in their seething 

fury roU'd ; 
The sense of space before me, in the mighty ocean 

spread, 
Fiird the seat of life with mystery almost akin to 

dread. 



MINNIE OF THE MILL. 

"And if any painter drew her, 
He would draw her, unaware, 
With a halo round the hair." — E. B. Browning. 

I. 

I NEVER shall forget the day 

When first I saw my love, my queen ; 
'Twas in the happy month of May, 

When all the woods and hills were green : 
For by the pool I watch'd my hook. 

She came a-down the shady lane, 
And dancing o'er the little brook. 

Made the cool water splash like rain. 
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II. 

She tripp'd across the stepping stones 

So merry in the sunny gleam, 
And trilling out, in lively tones, 

A little ditty to the stream. 
I found my fishing went amiss, 

I sat still gazing like a fool ; 
The very fishes rush*d to kiss 

Her ankles dimpling in the pool. 

III. 
She smiled, and from her red lips flash'd 

Her pearly teeth in dazzling row ; 
The brook in admiration plash'd, 

But I could find no word, I vow. 
I could not help but follow her, 

Her dainty little form to see ; 
She look'd behind, to hear me stir, — 

She look'd, and laugh' d out mirthfully. 

IV. 

And from her blue eyes flashed out fun : 

A golden crown of auburn locks 
Hung o'er her brow, and in the sun 

Gleam'd like the glowing Autumn shocks. 
For, oh ! the Ceres-wreath of brown. 

The golden ear and polish'd stem. 
Around her head and hanging down. 

Would be no nobler diadem. 
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V. 

And then I tried to steal a kiss, 

But, oh ! she walk*d a queen in state ; 
For I was robb'd of half the bliss, 

The rosy maid was so sedate. 
And after that we often met; 

But now I count her mine, dear child : 
I never can, nor would forget 

The day when first on me she smiled 

VI. 

And often on my breast she lies. 

Our loving arms together twined; 
She flashes pearl teeth in my eyes : 

The sweetness of her gentle mind 
Shines in her face; there 's more delight 

In her least whispered silver tone 
Than in the wine-cup's amber light. 

Whose fleeting joys I would dispwn. 

VII. 

She would make blithe with one gay smile 

The grieving soul or sorrowing heart. 
And yet it is a natural wile — 

Of her sweet nature a sweet part. 
A violet in a deep, deep dell, 

A pearl within the blue, blue sea. 
She 's in my heart, and none can tell 

How very dear she is to me. 
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LOVE AT THE DOOR. 

ANACREON. — ODE XXXIII. 
I. 

In the deep silence of the night, 
When the great Bear was tum'd away, 

And in the mellow, pale starlight 
The heavy world in slumber lay, 

II. 

I heard a little gentle tap 
Sound softly on my closed door. 

" Who 's knocking at my gate f good hap ! 
There is that gentle sound once more. 

III. 

" Tis but a child," a voice replied, 
" A wanderer in the moonless night ; 

I'm drenched with rain, and cold," it cried. 
I banish'd all my silly fright, 

IV.. 

And quickly ran to ope the door. 
And little Cupid met my sight 

A bow and arrow-case he bore ; 
I placed him by the warm firelight, 
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V. 

And from his pretty curly head 
I brush'd the chilling drops of rain, 

Which all upon the floor were shed, 
And then young Cupid spoke again. 

VI. 

** O Sir, I pray you, quickly bring 

My little arrows and my bow; 
The rain, I fear, has spoil'd the string, 

And I would fain essay it now." 

VII. 

I brought the bow; he placed the shaft, 
And bent his bow of supple wood, 

And pierced my breast ; and then he laugh'd. 
And cried, " Behold, the string is good 1" 



AUTUMN. 

SUGGESTED BY SOME LINES BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. 

I. 

I SOUGHT the woods at Autumn-tide, 
In Autumn, when the trees were brown ; 

But all throughout the forest wide 
I saw the coming Winter's frown. 
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II. 

And here the russet leaves were piled, 
And golden sunshine glinted round; 

While the October breezes wild 
Whirrd the crisp leaves in gusts around. 

III. 

No longer did the hollows ring, 

Articulate with song of bird; 
One little songster lingering 

Was all my eager senses heard. 

IV. 

And now the touch of dull decay 

Comes gently o'er the fading year; 
And one by one it robs each spray, 

And makes the leafy treasures sere. 



THE RECLUSE. 

" I'll leave the world and its mockeries, 
And dwell in a cloister'd cell : 

There I shall soon forget him," 
She cried ; but she knew full well 

That neither cloister nor nunnery. 
Nor life of a pious saint. 
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Could drown her recollections, 

Were the memories but faint 
So she to the Abbess hastened : 

" Receive me, ye Sisters grey ! 
The worid I would surrender, 

With all its folly and play." 
And dream'd she that with the Sisterhood 

Her love it would wane and die. 
And that her soul serenely 

Would live with its thoughts on high 1 
Ah, no ; it was but a fantasy : 

The maid had but dwelt a day 
Amongst the cold grey Sisters 

Ere she wish'd herself away. 
" For aye," she said most plaintively, 

" My love it will feed my soul, 
And ever intercepting. 

Will keep my thoughts from the goal." 
An angel softly compassionate. 

Whispered to her as she slept, — 
" O ever-grieving Maiden, 

Why hast thou so often wept 1 
This love thou deemest. impious, 

For what dost thou think it given 1 
Love is the golden staircase 

By which we enter Heaven.' 



»» 
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CUPID AND THE BEE. 

ANACREON. — ODE XXXV. 
I. 

Love, sporting in his leafy bower, one Summer day 

Aroused a Bee, who sent his sting 
Into the tender flesh of the young god at play, 

Whose outcry made the forest ring. 

II. 

Child-like, he to his goddess Mother quickly fled, 
While tears pour'd down his rosy face ; 

And she, with tender hand upon his lovely head. 
Drew the cruel sting from out the place, 

III. 

And cried, " My Son, a lesson for yourself I see : 

When next you stab a mortal heart, 
Think, reckless child, how much more painful it must be 

If but a bee doth cause this smart." 
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THE OLD LANK 

I. 
'TwAS evening when I met her, — 

The sky with sunset blush'd, 
The cattle home were driven, 

The sounds of work were hush'd. 

II. 
Hush'd was the sound of hay-field, 

The sound of flapping flail. 
The whirr and busy creaking 

Of windmills' noisy sail. 

III. 
Hush'd was the farm-yard music. 

The sounds of toil and day, 
The peasants home were going, 

Singing along the way. 

IV. 

Under the old elm trees I stood : 

Her footfall yet I had not heard, 
But only, from the deep dark wood, 

The evening song of some sweet bird. 
With evening grey come thoughts of rest ; 

And when the sun has hid his face, 
All nature seems to thrill the breast 

With a peculiar, chasten'd grace. 
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V. 

The wind of evening murmur'd low 

A song amongst the sleepy trees, 
Like the harmonious sounds which flow 

From harp-strings stirred by the breeze. 
My ear was quick for other sound ; 

I listened for it long in vain, — 
Her step upon the mossy ground, 

Her footfall up the leafy lane. 

VI. 

Not long, indeed, had I to wait, 

And yet, to me, long years it seem'd, 
Before I saw her at the gate 

(And sooner was it than I deem'd); 
And now the stars began to shine. 

Like lights from out a mighty dome ; 
I heard the village clock strike nine, 

And tum'd unwilling feet towards home. 

VII. 

I cast one. lingering glance again. 

To see if there was any sign, 
When, ah ! I heard her up the lane. 

And soon her hand was clasp'd in mine ! 
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DOWN THE RIVER. 



I. 



Down the stream and into the river; 

Down the stream, with the blue tide laving 
The banks of flowers, where the reed-beds quiver. 

And the tall bulrushes are waving. 
Down, down by the banks so brown 

Glided we merrily. 
Under the banks where the still shadows lay. 
Ah, the delight of that bright Summer's day! 

II. 

On we glide, the soft wind a-sighing, — 

Past the beds where the lilies are growing; 
And the happy moments are flying, flying. 
As we still down the stream are flowing. 
Down, down by the banks so brown, 
On we glide 
With the tide. 
Soft was the joy of that brief Summer s dream, 
As onward we glided a-down the blithe stream. 
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APPROACH TO OXFORD. 



I. 



Behind me lies a woody ridge, 
Below, the Isis, broad and strong, 

Rolls underneath a rustic bridge, 
In uncdntroUM stream along. 

II. 

Spire and tower, rank on rank 
(So many never have I seen). 

Rise from above the sedgy bank. 
And stately buildings peep between. 

HI. 

The houses fair and gardens trim, 
And lovely meadows shelving down 

Close to the very water's brim, 

Close to the reeds and rushes brown. 

IV. 

And now the narrow winding stream 
Beneath the railway bridge doth flow; 

"And so, amidst the roar of steam. 
Its gentle murmur dies below."* 

• "Lines on a Journey to Shrewsbury." 
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V. 

And now my eager-seeking eyes 

See " gorgeous gateways " bastion 'd there, 

Lit up, as with a sad surprise, 
By floods of golden glory clear. 

VI. 

Tis eight o'clock, full well I ween, 
For has not " Tom,"* with iron tongue, 

Toird out the hour, which round has been 
By chimes most musically sung 1 

vn. 

Oxford ! I gaze upon each spire, 
Upon each dreamy-looking college; 

He treads thy streets who doth aspire 
To cull the richest sweets of knowledge. 

VIII. 

The linnet sings within the brake. 
The throstle whistles in the tree ; 

And wondrous feelings do awake. 
And rouse a strange delight in me. 

* •• Great Tom," the bell of Christ Church College. 
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DOUBT. 

WRITTEN ON READING SOME LINES ON UNCERTAINTY 

As one who hangs suspended o'er a deep 
And treacherous abyss, and who doth keep 
His grasp upon a branch, with eager hand, 
Which holds by rotten roots in earth and sand» 
And feels he soon must fall, and throws one gaze 
Upon the cloudless heaven, ere the glaze 
And film of death is o*er his failing sight; 
And, looking down below, sees from his height 
Nothing beneath him but the black profound 
Which frowns expectant, and the faintest sound 
He hears of water in the depths below. 
While his quick heart lives centuries of woe : — 
So, hanging *twixt the " two eternities," 
We grasp the roots of Time, and turn our eyes 
Upon our heaven, while full well we know 
How deep the hell that gapes for us below, 
And our hearts mutter, in the flush of pain, 
" What is the end heaven is so hard to gain ? " 
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DEATH SONG. 

SU(JGESTED BY THE SONG OF THE HUNGARIAN HERO. 

I. 

" My last song it shall be as free 
As bird on Autumn's latest spray ; 

Oh, listen! sweet, and echo me 
Before in death I pass away. 

II. 

" And when my last sad song is o'er, 
Come near my heart, my flower bright, 

Come near and kiss my lips once more, — r 
Shake down thy tresses like the night. 

III. 

" Stifle the rising bitter moan, 

Come, hastening, to my side amain. 

Seal me with lips of fire, mine own. 
That ne'er shall speak a word again. 

IV. 

" Kiss me once more before I die, 

Before I fail, and am no more. 
I treasure it, — and so that I 

May glad me on the silent shore." 
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THE CHRYSALIS. 

• 

I. 
And could the heathen's clouded sight perceive 

A noble emblem of the soul in thee, 
Ere yet himself had hardly dared believe 

In the bright hope of immortality 1 

II. 
Happy similitude ! for who would dream 

That the closed chrysalis should e'er unfold, 
Get wings of azure, fly through space, and gleam 

With cerulean hues and burnish'd gold ] 

III. 
When the swart covering of baser clays 

Shall rot, in new-born youth the soul shall fly, 
And as this chrysalean cloak decays. 

Shall seek unfading beauty in its sky. 



IN THE WOOD. 

"Altis de montibus umbrae.'* 
I. 

In the wood, where the shadows are deepest. 
And the blithe sunlight is peeping. 

In the wood, where the paths are the steepest, 
And the white woodbine is creeping; 
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Down the path into yonder rich hollow, 
Where the fiery foxglove groweth, 

Tread the tall grass aside, and follow 
Where the tiny streamlet floweth. 

II. 

Back behind the green bushes now shrinking, 

With a leafy cover o'er us, 
Let us look at the linnet a-drinking 

From the little brook before us. 
In the wood, where the sunset is fainting, 

And is slowly fading, dying. 
By the trees which the sunlight is painting. 

Where the evening breeze is sighing. 

m 

III. 

In the path where the shadows are dancing. 

Where the little stream is brawling, 
Where the dusk of eve is advancing, 

And the crystal dew is falling ; — 
Here we lie with the red sunset flushing. 

And the bat in circles flieth 
Round the wood where the last light is blushing, 

And the owl in the ivy crieth. 
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THE SNOWDROP. 
I. 
As when the snowdrop bursts its verdant sheath, 

And passes from its birthplace into life ; 
So pass they who resign their mortal breath — 
So, bom again, they quit an earthly strife. 

II. 
Sweet type of Innocence ! the little flower, 

All solitary shows its fairy bloom ; 
And when above the threatening tempests lower, 

It half retires and dreads the coming gloom. 

III. 
Yet it abides the storm, endures the blast. 

May we, life's changes and its chances o*er. 
And all its griefs and disappointments past. 

Have peace beyond the grave for evermore. 



EVENING. 

I LOVE to watch the sunset at Summer eve decline, 
Beneath the old elms resting with a little hand in mine, 
While the glowing purples flutter and deepen more and 

more, 
And thewind beginstomuttertheoldsonghesang before. 
The flitting Summer vapours chase each other far away, 
Whileglowingfloodsofglory all about the woodlands play; 
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And in the molten spaces which through the leaves 

appear, 
The quickly dying sunlight in bright beams quivers 

clear ; 
Around the netted shadows in a wavering colour shake, 
Athwart the changing landscape, o'er brook, and 

flower, and brake ; 
Still sinks the sun in glory, in a smooth becrimson'd sea, — 
A thousand rays of ruby light each hill, and brook, 

and tree; 
And lingering beams of glory from the cloudland of 

the west 
In silence gild the ripples of the glistening runnel's 

breast ; 
And the misty grass and flowers glisten bright with 

evening dew. 
And the stars of evening, peeping, gleam from out the 

vaulted blue. 



VOICES. 

"Ad harmoniam canere mundum." — Cic. de Nat. Dbor., lib. iii. 

I. 

How nature-loving hearts rejoice 
To hear all nature's varied song! 

For all things living have a voice : 
Some gentle are, some strong. 
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II. 

There is music when the mom awakes, 

And melody upon the breeze, 
Which, amorously toying, makes 

A tune amongst the flowers and trees. 

III. 

And sweet to hear at early mom 

The skylark singing to his mate. 
The rustle of the waving com, 

The linnet twittering on the gate. 

IV. 

And when the blithe Spring-tide is near, 
The cuckoo calls from out the oak ; 

And 'tis no harsh discourse we hear 
When melancholy bull-frogs croak. 

V. 

And, oh, what music in the floods. 

And in the merry brawling rill; 
With muraiurs whispered from the woods, 

Or echo'd from the purple hill ! 

VI. 

And when the Summer fruit is ripe, 
Tom-tits and finches from the walls 

So merrily do chirp and pipe. 

As each his fellow-plunderer calls. 
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VII. 

The rooks along the corn-field fly, 
With voices solemn, loud, and deep, 

And slowly flit to where, up high, 
The sable nestlings swaying sleep. 

VIII. 

What harmony within the woods 
When fading day begins to pale ! 

The melancholy stock-dove broods, 
And sings the amorous nightingale. 



MOTHER. 

WRITTEN AT AN EARLY AGE. 

I. 

Mother! who with a mother's fears 
Watch'd all my childhood's April days 

Until they mounted up to years — 
To sing of you my muse essays : 

Like ivy round an oak entwined, 

My very being to thine seems join'd. 

II. 
W^hen first upon my baby-face 

You gazed, your love began to rain 
Upon my life with gentle grace, 

Like dew upon the springing grain; 
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And never shall I be afraid 

Lest that dear love become decay'd. 

III. 

You were the sun of each bright day 
When at your feet I sat and play'd ; 

Ah me ! those golden hours of play 
From memory will never fade. 

Ah, happy time I loved so well, 

When tears were smiles before they fell ! 

IV. 

On willing knees I often slept. 
Or nestled in your bosom's shade ; 

'Twas to your sheltering arms I crept 
When childish fear made me afraid ; 

When sickness laid me low, ah ! who 

So tender, mother dear, as you ] 

V. 

And now, wherever I may rove, 

I still shall never cease to bless 
Thy care, or prize it far above 

The costliest gem man could possess. 
Within my heart you are enshrined. 
And years the tender tie shall bind. 
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THE DEAD BRIDK 

FROM THE GERMAN LEGEND OF UHLAND. 

L 

TwAs when the winter wind in wrath 

WhirFd the dry twigs about the path, 

And breathed around with icy breath, — 

No groves there were that sway'd in green ; 

The sullen river overflowed 

The banks that now no longer glow'd 

With flowery gems : sad was the scene. • 

And then the wan, wan Winter sun 

Spread o'er the surge his red, red robe, 

And made the molten waters run 

A sea of blood about his globe ; 

And on the shore the wind went by 

To moan amidst dead trees all day, — 

A melancholy symphony. 

As mournful as the cushat's lay. 

IT. 

But by the sea. 
And three by three. 
There rode six men in the waning light ; 
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And their annour shone 

As they gallop'd on, 
And their banners were red, and their casques were 
bright; 

And the sun went down 

Ere they reached the town, 
These six weird knights who rode on Hke a dream ; 

And 'twas dark and late 

Ere before the gate 
Of Earl Alvar s castle I saw them gleam. 

Lord Walter is fair. 

And his golden hair 
Rolls down like a cataract on to his breast : 

What a light there lies 

In his deep, deep eyes ! 
And the glow of his cheek 's like the sun in the west. 

III. 

These six brave knights are come to fight 

In deadly, lawful tournament, 
And with the morrow morning's light 

Full five to heaven will be sent. 
The brave old Earl had oft proclaimed 

That he would give his daughter's hand 
To him whose knighthood ne'er was shamed, 

Whose arm was bravest in the land. 
Who would not fight Estrild to gain? 

For she is fairest of the fair : 
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Who would not covet death or pain 
For one bright ringlet of her hair? 

So six brave knights rode down at night 
To fight for this fair maid ; and he 

Who conquered all in fairest fight 
Her happy lover was to be. 

IV. 

Now cometh one from out the hall, 

And in his hand he holds a pall. 

Cries out Lord Walter deep and loud, 

"Say, menial, say for whom that shroud 1" 

The servant's eyes with tears were fiU'd : 

«Tis for the lady, fair Estrild!" 

They look dismay'd, then cried each knight, 

"Alas! alas! then must we fight?" 

" Ah yes I ah yes ! " Lord Walter cried, 

" We'll fight, though dead is our fair bride !" 

And then they rode upon the plain 

And fought with all their might and main. 

When the moon rose above the hill 

Five ghastly corpses, grim and still. 

Upon the cold and blood-stain'd ground 

By wolves and birds of prey were found. 

V. 

Then rode Lord Walter back again 
All sick with wounds, and scarce alive. 
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For in the fight upon the plain 

His trusty brand alone slew five. 
He leapt from off his panting horse, 

" I come, Estrild, I come;" he cried, 
And then he kiss'd the clay-cold corpse. 

And then he laid him down and died. 



SOLITUDE AND THE CITY. 

Who does not love, beneath a Summer sun. 

To watch the little ripples dance and run ; 

Secure from all the glaring heat of June, 

To lie and muse beneath the rays of noon; 

In some leaf-woven mossy little nook, 

Close by the margin of the murmuring brook: 

And here to sit till Summer sunbeams die. 

And rosy-tinted fleece is o'er the sky; 

While here, unseen, as day begins to pale, 

And the long-darted lights within the vale 

Tell of the evening, in most blissful ease. 

Amidst a shadowy bower of the trees. 

To rest, or else to wander loiteringly 

Beside the banks, beneath a canopy 

Of close-leaved trees : and there, beside the edge. 

Where grave bulrushes waver over sedge, 

And moor-hens call, and coot and hem reply, 
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Who does not love outstretch'd at ease to lie, 
While stand dark-outlined in the clear grey sky 
Vast mountain-heights, piled each on each on high] 
And in the fading crimson far away 
An amber wave of sunlight tells that Day 
Trembles upon the brink of Eve : a surge 
Of rose-pale mist veils the horizon's verge. 
"Fis sweet to rest, and give the rein to thought — 
Not dull, sad contemplation, sorrow-fraught, 
But cheerful musings, bright as drops that gleam 
In little pebbled shallows of the stream. 
Here I can lie, and fancy I perceive 
Gay Hamadryads sit and sing, or weave 
Their nut-brown tresses all around each hand — 
Or see a brown-hued Oread shyly stand. 
And, half behind a tree-trunk, wind a horn, 
And wait, all eager, for the answering Faun. 
Here I can see the smiling Satyrs dance ; 
While, from above, a hundred songs enhance 
The pleasure of the time. Ah ! who would be 
For aye denied the sight of brook or tree 1 
Here, by the pure brook-side, the bosom thrills, 
And drinks the wondrous silence of the hills. 
No solitude it is beneath the trees 
To lie and listen to the evening breeze 
Whispering in the branches till the day, 
Or Philomel with gladness flute her lay. 
But solitude in cities is a woe : 
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To watch the long, long shadows come and go, 

To picture bright green fields, yet feel full well 

What 'tis to languish in a city-cell, 

To add long lines in ledgers by the score, 

Until the listless hand can do no more ; 

But, far removed from the great cities cries. 

Go where wild flowers work sweet embroideries; 

(io mix with Nature, linger in the brake. 

And watch the smiling netted sunbeams shake ; 

Cro Stay with Nature, city-nurtured man, 

And give her all the praise and love you can ! 



LORELEI. 



I. 



The fading beams of sunset are creeping 
In pale rose-rainbows over the west; 

And the breath of the evening zephyr is sweeping 
The waveless calm of the stream's placid breast. 



II. 



And as the day in twilight is failing, 

The last red prism blushingly fades, 
And a light little bark that swiftly is sailing. 

Leaps up and down through the fall of the shades. 
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III. 

Lorelei sees with throbbings of pleasure, 
And shakes her locks, and murmurs a song : 

Like the waves of the sea, 'tis mournful in measure. 
The boatman hears as he dances along. 



"Come, come, 
Mariner come, — 

Come and dwell with me ; 

And we will make our joyful home 

Beneath the deep, deep sea. 
Come where the emerald sea- weed grows. 
And the sea-fern and the sea-moss blows. 

These arms of mine 

Link, link in thine. 
List to the syren of the Rhine !" 



IV. 

The little bark still onward is dancing; 

But ah ! but ah ! it will not be long ! 
To the cave by the bank the boatman is glancing 

With fetter'd eye : he is charm'd by the song. 



V. 



Then, as the bank he quickly is nearing. 
He takes a golden cross in his hand. 

All the charms of the maid no more is he fearing : 
"By this," cries he, " I will gain to the land!" 
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VI. 

Lorelei sees, and loudly she 's singing, 
In tones most sweet and witchingly clear; 

While the woods and the hills with echoes are ringing, 
And still the bark dances on without fear. 

VII. 

" By Laura's love," the mariner crieth, 
" False fiend, by this good amulet's might. 

Will I slay all thy charms !" — the bark onward flieth, 
And sails all joyfully into the night 



ACROSS THE FIELDS. 

I. 
Across the fields, with the sun a-sailing, 

A golden galleon, over the sky; 
Across the fields, with the dim light failing, 
And by the brook, we idly wander'd, 
Lily and I. 

II. 

Across the fields, while the last rays quiver. 
Warming the west with their fading fires, 

And making all glory the silent river, — 
Like the last spark of hope abandon'd 
Ere it expires. 

F 
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lU. 

Across the fields we went roaming, roaming, 
The sunset pouring a soothing balm 

Into our hearts; and the quiet gloaming 
Seem'd, in its sunset-lustre, deeply 
Mystic and calm. 

IV. 

Over the fields, the long shadows falling — 
The lovely cloud-shadows of the hills — 

The sweet night-birds to each other calling : 
The nightingale, most melancholy. 
The bosom thrills. 

V. 

Ah! past, long past, is that sweet eventide; 

And all remaining to my sad heart 
A dim recollection, and nought beside. 

Stem-eyed Necessity gave out her fiat, 
And made us part 



HYMN TO NATURE. 

I. 

I GAZE on thee, sweet Nature, as a child 
Looks on its mother's dear beloved face : 
To me for ever lovely all thy grace ; 

Thy beauty has for years my mind beguiled. 
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II. 

How sweet thy dews, thy soft bright Summer tears, 
Thy rosy dawnings, and thy twilights sad ; 
Thy forests, with a thousand beauties clad, 

And the rich brilliance which thine Autumn wears : 

III. 

Thy peace, thy silent dells, where solitude, 
With deep delights to me, is ever fraught ; 
An everlasting store of hallow'd thought. 

Where I may muse secure from earthly feud ! 

IV. 

Each weed or flower, humble herb or tree. 
Sends sweet refreshment to my eager mind ; 
Delights untold in every grace I find. 

And every leaf a pleasure yields to me. 

V. 

Thy melodies salute my watchful ear. 
The music of thy Summer-breathing gale. 
The songs which freshen every listening vale, 

When thou proclaim'st another happy year. 

VI. 

Pure-eyed, I look up to each lofty source 
Of love and wisdom; and the heavenly light 
Thou sheddest, with a deep and full delight 

Sends me rejoicing on my earthly course. 
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THE STREAM. 



I. 



Little streamlet, gleaming down amongst the hollows, 
Making the reeds and osier beds to quiver, 

Running swiftly under overhanging willows, 
Murmuring a merry little song for ever, 

Bubbling in a hurry over little shallows. 
Murmuring on until you meet the river : 

IL 

Little stream, I pray thee, stay thy waves unruly; 

Tell me, how is it thou art never weary? 
Listen to my question : hear, and answer truly, — 

Tell me, sweet brook, when hast thou seen my deary? 
Whensoever you see her, tell my own love duly, — 

Tell her, away from her my life is dreary. 



THE UNKNOWN BARD'S GRAVE. 

Great heir of genius ! how I weep to trace 
The sad, sad history of your hard career. 
Valued enough by men ye were not here 
As so ye ought : but at your resting place 
The sadden'd pilgrim often droops his face, 
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And gives to your dear memory — a tear. 

Men yet unborn shall hold thy verses dear, 
Which dust of age nor time shall ne'er efface. 

Loss, disappointment, chill neglect, have been 
Your greatest share in life, — and many tears 

Have shed their rain upon your earthly scene. 
Uncared you trod adown the vale of years ; 

To be unknown on earth it seem'd your lot : 

Thou shalt not rest unnoticed or forgot 



MASTERS OF ARTS. 

The Parson will teach us this world to despise, 

And look up to heaven above for a prize. 

His thoughts are above, — hear the good man confess, — 

Yet prizes he earthly preferments no less. 

In no explanations of this he'll engage, — 

He'll tell you the labourer is worthy his wage : 

And, should you but press him, your queries evade 

By saying that each man must live by his trade. 

The Statesman, we know, his glib tongue and smooth 

face 
He uses as traps, which he counts no disgrace; 
Although he will speak of his orthodox rules. 
Yet well he knows how to bamboozle the fools. 
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The Lawyer, as often for wrong as for right, 
A capital fellow for swearing black 's white ; 
Who for a fee tortures the pliable laws, 
Without ever much comprehending his cause. 

If only you cast half an eye all around, 

In every profession imposture is found ; 

And, if you but use a good powerful glass. 

Much base coin you'll find which as current does pass. 



EVENING THOUGHTS. 

SUGGESTED BY A POEM ON NIGHT. 

What tender grace there is on every side ; 

What magic beauty in each silver gleam ! 
In the sweet sadness of the eventide 

Who would exchange the hours for morning's beam I 
What touching grief in Philomela's song. 
Gushing in plaintive strains the woods along! 
Why is sweet evening sad"? a strange distress 

Seems to enhance the beauty of the hour. 

Amidst the deep tranquillity, how much "the power 
Of heaven, and of those wondrous orbs above," 

Seems to well up, and lend a calm to woe, — 
Arise within my heart, and gently move 
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My soul, and give a tearful tenderness ! 

Here till the blush of morning I would keep : 
5uch thoughts have moved my soul to their caress, — 

Such struggling thoughts, — I cannot wish to sleep. 



SONG BY THE SHORE. 

I. 

I LOVE to lie on the lone sea-shore, 
To watch the moon rising afar. 

While the waves, with a sound 

Soft and low to the ear. 
Lap lazily on to the bar. 

n. 

A silvery track o'er the water spreads. 
And dances as dances the sea. 

While the blue water rolls 

Slowly in, and with sighs 
It murmureth dreamily. 

in. 

The restless sea, how I mourn with it. 
For do I not also want resf? 

Oh ! the voice of this sea 

Seems so plaintive to me, 
And draweth a sigh from my breast 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

SUGGESTED BY SOME LINES BY HEMRY F. LOTT. 

White was her brow, and marble-pale her cheek, 

As if already Death his shroud did iling 

Over the invalid, and seem'd to bring 
A welcome to his victim : she, so meek, 
Utter'd no murmur, but, in accents weak. 

In voice resounding with a hollow ring, 

Answer'd our questions. Said she, " In the Spring 
Perhaps she might be better; she should seek 
Some wanner atmosphere and kindlier clime, 

And then, perhaps, who knows, she might get well" 
Parting, we sigh'd. Ah ' never came that time ; 

Her cough already sounded like a knell : 
Ere the Spring-fields had shone with early rime 

We heard the tolling of her fiineral bell. 
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DEATH. 

My eyelids droop'd, and in the gentle shade 

I slept, and dreamed that I gazed on Death. 
I saw, and yet I did not feel afraid. 

Nor did I tremble or abate my breath, 
For no grim chapless spectre did I see, 

With mouldering bones and dread transfixing dart. 
Such as we see limn'd by the hand of Art, 

Nor awfiil sad and monkish effigy; 
But as a calm old man, with gentle face 

And peaceful brow, I saw the slayer tread : 
He movM with a solemn, measured pace. 

And placed his hand upon each victim's head. 
And view'd him with a sad and pitying eye. 

If this be Death, I do not fear to die. 



CHANSON. 

Play, oh play once more that strain ! 

Play it once again for me ; 
Make the tuneful cords complain 

In that mournful melody; 
Let your agile fingers weave, 

With the wires, a tender song 
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To awake the silent eve, 
While the light clouds flit along. 

Lucia, when thou art away 
I have not a thought to cheer; 

But I bask in sunshine-ray 

When, sweet minstrel, thou art near. 



MUSINGS AT EVE. 



I. 



I LOVE to muse at eventide, 

Stretched on the broad breast of some sun-flush'd hill, 
Where all things near in peace abide. 

Save where is heard the murmur of the rill : 

n. 

Or in the greenwood, undescried, 

Through tangled woodlands, hollows, deep and still, 
Shut in with trees on every side. 

Where I may wander at mine own sweet will : 

in. 

Where lisping leaves sweet music make, 
Stirr'd by the merry flower-scented breeze, 

And golden rays play o'er the brake 

From in and out sly gaps between the trees. 
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Here would I sit, none to intrude, 

While gently rustling branches o'er me sway,— 
Here sit in sacred solitude, 

Till light in dusking twilight melts away. 



And then, when evening with her gloom 
Empurpleth the deepening western skies, 

I gaze upon the lands that loom, 

Darken'd with shifting hues of Paradise. 



1 seem in truth to be a part 

Of all without that meets my charmed eye ; 
My pulses quicken, throb, and dart, 
. Like ever-changing tints athwart the sky. 
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PARTINGS. 



I. 



Grand truths in every parting sleep, 
For they have sprung from heavenly birth 
" Love was not made alone for earth," 

They teach us while we sit and weep. 

II. 

For those sad tears that fall so fast. 
When all our very life seems sad. 
Flow out, and almost make us glad 

When all the pain of grief is past. 

III. 

But still, like tendrils, round us cling 
Thoughts of the deeply loved and dear; 
And grief is lightened by a tear. 

And weeping seems a calm to bring. 

IV. 

Yet peace floats o'er us when we feel 
That ours is not an idle woe; 
And happy tears, that gently flow. 

Will in us breaths of heaven reveal. 
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DRIFTING. 

ON THE THAMES: MARLOW. 
I. 

Is it not sweet, with half-shut eyes, 

Adown the river's silent way 
To dream a little paradise, 

When gliding at the wane of day? — 

II. 

Sweet with the current swift to float 
Among the lilies and the weeds. 

While the mild zephyr rocks the boat. 
And waves the rushes and the reeds ; — 

III. 

To cull the floating lily-stems, 
And little sweet forget-me-nots? — 

Dear flowers ! hope's own blue-eydd gems, 
The seeds of myriad happy thoughts ! 

IV. 

With what a wondrous, full content 

I glide along, and music rare 
Floats in a cloudless firmament 

From happy songsters high in air ! 
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V. 



And everything that meets my sight 
Is warmdd with a Summer's glow : 

The stream has dimpled in the light, 
And seems o'er sands of gold to flow. 

VI. 

The light is fading, and the sun 

With red has 'broider'd all the west. 

And chequering shadows, one by one, 
Fall silent on the streamlet's breast 

VII. 

And, as the netted shadows shake 
Upon the pebbles of the stream, 

I lie, with eyes but half-awake, 
And almost fancy 'tis a dream. 

VIII. 

Then 'neath the shad :w of the wood 
I watch the quick-declining light. 

And in my meditative mood 
I hear the pinions of the night 

IX. 

The shadowy trees are bright with dew, 
As twilight into darkness fades; 

The Wain shines bright from out the blue. 
And glimmers through the falling shades. 
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X. 

And now, as evening fast declines, 

Comes, full and round, o'er yonder hill, 

Diana's silver orb, and shines 
Upon the stream so calm and still. 



LETTERS. 

" He jests at scars who has not felt a wound." — Rombo and Julik t. 

I. 

Do not recall each sweet emotion. 
My anguish, doubt, or trembling fear, 

Nor live again each varied motion 
You lived in many a bygone year. 

II. 

For why should every tender feeling 
Rise in the present days again. 

Recalling our dead love, revealing 
A dull and half-forgotten pain? 

III. 

Great heaven ! is a profanation 
That what was once a holy flame 

Should rise to present revelation, 
With nothing left but a mere name ! 
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IV. 

Why, girl, since all the play is over. 
Should you old feelings thus reveal? 

Oh, bum those letters ! nor discover 
To all what you alone should feeL 



TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

I. 

I COULD not bear to be confined 
Within the city's dull parterre. 

For woods and meadows, to my mind, 
More free and beautiful appear. 

n. 

No strains Art ever taught to flow 
In triumph from her tutor'd string 

Could ever make my ears forego 
The melodies of happy Spring. 

in. 

For in the city Fashion reigns, 
And waves the sceptre of her sway, 

And holds her subjects in her chains, 
And men acknowledge and obey. 
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IV. 

Give me the woods, the bright hill-side, 

Where nothing artificial meets 
My gaze; there I would fain abide, 

And so be surfeited with sweets. 



MY RIVER. 



I. 



Oh let me sing a song of thee. 
Fair river; let me make my theme 

Of thee ; and though imperfect be 
My strain, yet let me sing thy stream. 



n. 



Groves, whose still shadows seem to sleep 

Upon the bosom of this brook, 
Listen the while I sing yon deep 

On whose broad breast your leaves ye shook ! 



III. 



There is a holy spell of home 

That hallows trees, and brooks, and rills : 
Though I may often range and roam. 

Yet love I best my native hills. 
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And mine il is tlie joy once more 
To ramble by thy banks of reeds; 

To hear tiie dash of distant oar. 
And moor-hen's cry amidst the weeds. 



The trees that droop o'er thee decay; 

As now thou art, may'st thou e'er be; 
Unchanged thou windest on thy way 

Until at last thou find'st the sea. 



I love thy tranquil course to mark, 
That doth so still and silent seem ; 

By solemn bull-flags, tall and dark, 
Thou glides! on, O, happy stream ! 
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ONLY A DREAM. 

I. 

Last night, when all the world was still, 
And rays of moonlight softly crept 

And quiver'd on the window sill, 
I woke, and, broken-hearted, wept. 



I. 

Methought I had outlived my pain ; 

I check'd my grief before it grew; 
And yet it leapt to life again. 

And all my old wounds bled anew. 

II. 

Tis long, ay long, since you decreed 

To give me over to my grief: 
Twas Spring-time then (I did not heed) — 

And now the falling of the leaf. 

III. 

Twas time enough : I thought to boast 

I could be icy, cynic, cold ; 
Yet I was conquer'd by the ghost, 

The still, sad shade of days of old. 
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L 

Twas thus : — ^When all the world was still, 
And silver moonbeams softly crept 

And waver'd on the window sill, 
I, in a midnight slumber, slept, 

IL 

And dream'd, O lost, lost love ! of you. 

You dawn'd upon me like the day; 
Your eyes and sweet lips seem'd to sue 

For some great boon : entranced I lay, 

ni. 

So wrapt with joy, to see once more 
That you were still the same — the maid 

For whom such ardent love I bore. 
Alas ! 'twas but a brain-bom shade. 

IT. 

And then you seem'd to me to speak. 

"My love and hope," I cried, "still live!" 
You, with wan lips and accents weak, 

Cried out, "O love, forgive, forgive!" 

V. 

" Forget, and drown the dreadful past!" 
You cried in that familiar tone; . 

Then I outstretch'd my arms, and clasp'd 
Your eager bosom to mine own. 
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VL 



In low, delicious tones you told 

Of how you never had believed 
The falsehoods smooth by which those cold 

And wicked tongues had fain deceived. 

VII. 

They blacken'd me to you," you said. 
And, half in anger half in scorn, 

You penn'd the missive which had made 
Me from that moment all forlorn. 

VIII. 

Compeird by parent's cold command, 

And moved by words which seem'd so fair, 

You wrote with half-reluctant hand 
The words which drove me to despair. 

IX. 

And yet you were not quite assured 
That you had acted as you ought ; 

By fair professions you were lured, — 
They said you had but been my sport. 

X. 

So girlish anger blinded sense. 
And made you deem yourself ill-used ; 

Mine was, you thought, no small offence ; 
All explanations you refused. 
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XI. 

You never had been happy since; 

Misgivings often had oppressed, 
And this great fear had made you wince, 

Great heaven! have I been unjust"? 

XII. 

You told me this, and now you cried, 
"You could no longer keep away;" 

And so you flutter'd to my side, 
And broke upon me like the day. 

XIII. 

And I with joy was half distraught; 

I press'd you to my faithful heart : 
" Of all the past, love, take no thought," 

I cried, " for now we'll never part." 

XIV. 

For I, heaven knows, had never quite 
Forgot all hope that once again 

My soul should bathe itself in light, 
And you would come to heal my pain. 

XV. 

I never lack'd in love for you ; 

Through all the winter of my woe. 
Despair but seem'd to fan anew 

The fires of love, and make them glow, 
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XVL 

I knew how very vain 'twould be 
To try to speak, and gain your ear 

Whiles you were so incensed at me : 
You would relent, I did not fear. 

XVII. 

And, oh ! to find my hopes were crown'd ; 

To feel you near me, and to know 
That all my griefs and cares were drown'd, 

And peace in rivers seem*d to flow ! 

XVIII. 

I was lift up in perfect peace, 

When, oh ! I seem'd to start with pain, 

And all my former joy did cease : 
"Tis but a phantom of the brain!" 

XIX. 

And then I wept to find it false, 

And, weeping, woke; and there the chill 

Pale moonlight streamed upon the walls : 
I woke and wept; and all. was Still. 

XX. 

"A dream! a dream!" I cried, and wept 

To find the vision all unreal ; 
And still the wavering moonbeams swept 

The chamber-walls, and did reveal 
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XXI. 

My old dull grief, my former fears; 

Yet, still in my misfortune proud, 
" This all is unavailing : tears 

Become me not !" I cried aloud. 

XXIL 

But how my deadening heart was torn 
Heaven only knows! I would not weep 

A thousand fancies, devil-bom. 
Still kept my weary eyes from sleep. 

XXIII. 

And so I lay until the dawn : 
How long it was I never knew, 

Until the cold, grey, loveless mom 
Broke in the east in mist and dew. 



I. 
So much unhinged by a dream ! 

How strange, and I so proud and cold ! 
Unhumanized I almost seem. 

And growing prematurely old. 

II. 
But is this crust of ice unreal? 

Has feeling vanished from my heart? 
Great heaven ! I feel that I still feel 

My love and I have yet to part! 
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in. 
When will the backward Winter freeze 

Me round and round with ice and frost] 
I'll welcome it to give me ease, 

For then sensation will be lost. 



I. 
And yet one hope will still survive 

The icy crust it struggled through, 
O blessed thought, I'll let you live ! — 

" My happy dream may yet come true." 



LITTLE THINGS. 

Apt words have power to swage the tumours of a troubled mind." 

Samson Agonistes. 

I. 

Strive and conquer toil and pain ; 
Seize the present and take heart, — 
Heaven shall help thee in thy part ; 

All thy labour is not vain. 

II. 

Drop by drop the springs arise, 
One by one the brown leaves fall. 
Many littles make the all. 

Step by step we gain the prize. 
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in. 



Shoot by shoot the greenwood grows, 
Many littles make the one, 
Foot by foot the race is won, 

Drip by drip the runnel flows. 



IV. 

Still we pull, yet never near; 
Still the weary oar we ply. 
Till the welcome shore is nigh. 

And the lovely woods grow clear. 

V. 

Muse upon the wayside stone, 
Worthless, useless, if alone : 
From many stones great buildings rise, 

And seem to mingle with the skies. 



VI. 

Do not stop to weep and sighj 
Banish every grief and care : 
Grasp the present by the hair; 

Seize the present ere it fly. 
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ORPHEUS. 

When tuneful Orpheus, striving to bring back to life 

again 
The shade of his belovM, ah! his labour was but 

vain; 
For when, she on the threshold, he tum'd back one 

longing gaze. 
His late lost bride, the phantom, all dissolving in a 

haze, 
Back to dark Hades fluttered; while from off the 

Stygian shore 
Grim Charon sternly mutter'd, "Mortal, thou must 

pass no more!" 
" Oh bear me to her; bear me !" the madden'd mortal 

cried, 
And there invited death — and there, with one wild cry, 

he died : 
Then pass'd without a challenge he across the gloomy 

wave. 
Whose stagnant waters ever all its flowerless borders 

lave. 
There in Elysian bowers, where the richest pleasure 

charms. 
He spent the hours in wandering lock'd in her 

shadowy arms. 
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DREAMING. 



I. 



I SAT and mused through an hour, 
And watch'd a spider's meshes spread : 

From one unto another flower 
Was stretch'd the web of silken thread. 



II. 



And in my mind, in goodly show, 
I ranged the future to mine eye, 

And made my fancy's picture grow 
Until my wild heart flutter'd high. 



III. 



But, ah ! my dreaming was in vain. 
And all the fancy's web I've spun ; 

So, too, the spider wasted pain. 
For all his meshes are undone. 



IV. 



A gust has blown his nets away ; 

Its sound has broke my visions through 
How plainer could a teacher say, 

"I ought not to be spinning too? " 
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IN VAIN. 

' Amor condusse noi ad una morte, 
CaXna attende chi ni vita ci spense." — Dantb. 



I GAZED on the fields when a shower 

O'er the earth so gently fell 
That its drops on bush and flower 
Like the dew-drops seera'd to dwell; 
And I heard the soft sound it made as it plash'd into 
the well 

II. 

I look'd at my fountain a-playing, 

Sending up its gentle rain, 
And a hundred tints displaying; 
But this did my mind enchain, — 
That the waters the fountain sends forth return to it 
again. 

III. 
Then say not aflfection is wasted, 

For it never so can be ; 
For the bliss the soul has tasted 
It will make the spirit free, 
Though the love may be unrequited by an adverse 
fate's decree. 
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nr. 

If the heart of another it fill not. 

The deep love with which you burn ; 
Though a soul responsive thrill not, 
Yet the tides of love return. 
As the rain falls back to its spring, the spray to the 
fountain um. 



LONG AGO. 
I. 
Have the visions of youth departed 

With the weight and the increase of years? 
Art thou still, as thou wast, light-hearted. 

Now thy brow its white coronet wears? 
All the faces and friends that were ever 

As the sun of thy youth's golden morn, 
Have they fled? Does their absence sever 

All thy life firom the days that are gone ? 

n. 
Hast thou now all the force of ambition, 

Hopes and fears, and the ardour of yore ; 
Discontent at thy jwesent condition. 

Hotly striving to gain something more? 
Now, perchance, all thy dreamings are ended ; 

Loving smiles at thy side ever beam ; 
And she who thy manhood has tended 

Makes thy life something more than a dream. 
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HOPE. 



I. 



We talk and dream of future years, 
And hope for better, brighter days ; 
A gold horizon bounds our gaze, 

And ever-distant joy appears. 



II. 



The years grow old and young again, 
But still we hope, and hope in faith; 
Although past hopes lie drown'd in death, 

One cherish'd spark will yet remain. 

III. 

Hope is no phantom, whose wild flames 
Gleam to waylay with wandering fire ; 
But breathings of a motive higher, 

In whispers, from the soul proclaims. 

IV. 

She smiles upon our childhood's day, 
Nor ceases with the increase of age, 
But still displays her brightest page, 

And charms us with her magic ray. 
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V. 

When spectres of the deep arise 
Amidst the raging of the storm, 
Hope sits, a lovely angel-form, 

When ocean mingles with the skies. 

VI. 

She whispers softly from the dust. 
And treads unhurt, with rosy feet, 
The parched desert's tropic heat ; — 

This angel we may surely trust. 



THE EVENING OF MY DAYS. 

These lovely hills possess such charms for me 
That day by day I still unwearied see 
These hollows, rich in all leaf-honours dress'd, 
Thrill with a strange delight my pensive breast. 
What time the tender buds put forth their green, 
My mind reflects the Spring-time of the scene. 
Pleased I behold the new-bom verdure pout. 
And sit beside the stream where the young trout 
Play. Here the evening of my life I lead. 
And cast from out my mind each idle weed; 
Here sow the pleasures of the soul broadcast; 
Here muse of days and years now long gone past 
Here I begin at last real joy to know. 
And weep, and sing, and let repentance grow. 
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CHANGE. 



I. 



Year after year doth come and go, 
And seasons in their turn depart, 
And leave the goings of each heart 

Like a perpetual stream to flow. 

II. 

And days and moments pass away 
Like ripples on a river's breast ; 
Here there is no such thing as rest, 

For here men are not meant to stay. 

III. 

See how quick change works well on all ; 
The flowers, brightest gems of earth. 
Live but their little hour of mirth 

Before the showers of dead leaves fall. 

IV. 

And change, too, worketh on the sea: 
It does not always tranquil sleep, 
But ever and anon its deep 

Will lash'd in awful fury be. 

H 
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V. 

And there 's a change upon the land : 
The bloody rule of men unjust 
Will oft be trodden itito dust, 

And desolate their hearths shall stand. 

VI. 

And oft there flitteth o'er the sky, 
When glorious blue is shining there, 
Dark clouds, which fill the sunny air 

As, big with storms, they flutter by. 



LIFE. 

" The earth hath bubbles as the water hath." — Macbeth. 

I. 

One seeks the coronet or crown, 
Another yearns to leave to fame 
A somewhat not-unhonour'd name, — 

To have his praises handed down. 

II. 

One fights for all the world can give. 
Another strives to win his gold ; 
One prays his deeds may be re-told. 

And that his name in hearts may live. 
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III. 

One, trapp'd in glory's glowing lure, 
Fights, but is trodden into mire, 
And serves to raise another higher 

Who longs to be no more obscure. 

IV. 

And some will mount through press and heat, 
Though myriad corpses strew the field, 
And still fight on, and will not yield 

Though hundreds fall beneath their feet. 

V. 

Some love to use the speaker's art, 
To fire the hearts of brother men ; 
While some delight to wield the pen, 

And take by storm the people's heart 

VI. 

One whispers at the ears of kings, 
And at the helm of state he stands ; 
Another seeks to move the bands 

From fetter'd freedom's eager wings. 

VII. 

Another all his genius shows 
When blood is called for to he shed ; 
He lives where hostile blood runs red, 

And sweeps away a nation's foes. 



{ 
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VIII. 

And this oiie takes a lower place 
(No yearning to be first and best)— 
A fuller love of calm and rest — 

To study Nature's varying grace. 

IX. 

So Nature gives a broader part, 
And plants an innate love of peace, 
And with a pleasure ne'er to cease 

She dowers some sweet and simple heart. 

X. 

But each one fights his little fight 
" From fortune's highest, lowest stair;" 
And though great conflicts rend the air, 

Yet each has need of strength and might. 

XI. 

And so the days of all our strife 
Are more than some have said— a dream; 
We float adown the broadening stream. 

And solve the secret ends of life. 
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NOW AND THEN. 



Better to suffer and weep under my heavy woe, 
For I catch a soft glimpse of a glorious hope, 
And joy in my grief I know. 



II. 



Better to suffer and weep till the great pain is past, 
And the sun of my hope through the deepening clouds 
Has struggled to shine at last 



III. 



Heaven will always be just : once I had ask'd in my 

fear, 
Was it good that my life should thus suffer a wreck 
Of all that I held most dear] 



IV. 



Look at this glorious eve, lit with a golden gleam, 
The dark driving clouds sweeping on to the hills, 
Hope flinging a radiant beam. 



V. 



Is this bright evening a type of what is in store for me I 
When I win back the hopes that I never shall lose, 
No more shall my weeping be. 
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CHILDHOOD. 



I. 



What wondering questions in thy wide blue eyes ! 

What a soft mixture of bright smiles and tears ! 
Life in thy face puts on its simplest guise, 

And veils her mystery from thy sweet three years. 



II. 



Fair child of gentle eyes and flaxen hair, 
Oh let me press thee closer to my side ! 

And let me feel, when thou art nesthng there, 
That nothing can from me thy love divide ! 



III. 



Nothing thou knowest yet of worldly ill ; 

O child, for thee a thousand evils wait ! 
Thou hast not climbed yet life's rugged hill. 

From whence is seen the future's golden gate. 



IV. 



Thou knowest not this earth is not our home ; 

And who would make a resting-place of this? 
Thou'lt solve the mystery in years to come, 

But now thy question 's answered with a kiss. 
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UNDER THE YEWS. 



T. 



What time the silver moon sleeps on the green hill- 
side 

I love to pace the garden walk between the yews, 
With the small runnel bubbling softly at my side, 

I pause before each picture of the past to muse. 

II. 

Sweet thoughts and fancies seem to fill the charmM air, 
The old grey walls beyond are flushed with golden 

light, 

And every leaf swarms with blithe memories full fair, 
And recollection sits in all that meets my sight. 

III. 

Sweet current, trickling down from yonder little hill, 
With many windings, till at last you find the sea ! 

Like unto us in that thou art, sweet little rill ! 
You find the sea, sundered awhile, and so do we. 

All find the sea at last : though first so turbid rolFd 
Each little current in its passion-swollen tide, 

Now it flows clear and shining o'er its sands of gold, 
A rose-hued sky above, green meadows at its side. 
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SLEEPING SORROW. 



I. 



There is within my deepest breast 

Dull sorrow that I fondly hoped was nearly dead 
Ah me ! 'tis only luU'd to rest, 

For oft it waketh on its hard, uneasy bed. 



II. 



Methought I lived my great grief down. 

And drove its memory from my aching bosom out ; 
Alas ! it has no lighter grown, 

Although I tried so long to put it to the rout. 

III. 

It wakes ; and now soft voices gone, 

And dimly shadowed recollections of past years. 
Remind me how I am forlorn, 

And melt my hard, enduring spirit into tears. 

IV. 

sorrow ! I would have thee sleep, 

For, when thou sleep'st, that thou hast ever been 
my guest 

1 do forget; so, prithee, keep 

Thyself for ever, if thou canst, in thy dull rest 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 

I. 

My hopes lie shadowed in the mournful past, 
Its joys, its sorrows, and its follies dead ; 

Though happy thoughts will linger to the last, 
'Tis vain to seek the visions ever fled. 

II. 

And of the present, what is it? Why, now 
There's many a fear its horrid shadow throws; 

The sunshine of a day falls on my brow. 
And in gay moments breaks my sad repose. 

III. 

The future teems with hopes : bright though they are, 
Shall my heart ever trust a shade again? 

Like wintry blasts, which Spring-tide flowers mar, 
My hopes will be cut off*: so hope is vain. 
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RETIREMENT. 

** Fortunate Scncx, ergo tua rura mancbunt** — ^Virgil. 

When life's busier scene is o'er, 

And my brown locks change to hoar, 

I will leave the marble dome 

Of luxury, and make my home 

Where the sloping hills enclose 

A vale, wherein the brown oak grows, 

Underneath whose leafy bowers 

A little brook its water pours. 

In this Tusculum of ease. 

Where all Nature's beauties please. 

Grot of peace, and humble shed, 

I will nightly rest my head. 

Here will Nature soothe my heart, 

Far from all the spells of Art; 

Here kind heaven is my bent, — 

Give me little and content. 



THE ABBEY. 

They have a charm, these pale retreats 
Wherein I muse on pensive sweets; 
Here, where the tiny tinkling rill 
Weeps softly down the moss-clad hill, 
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And little hollow gusts of wind 

Sing symphonies to my sad mind, 

From dull affliction's mournful source 

Do none but clouded waters course ; 

Fancy will clear the streams that flow, 

For fancy is a friend to woe. 

Once on my young and seamless brow 

No shadows fell ; but now, but now 

A channel for the flow of tears 

Upon each furrow'd cheek appears. 

I love to seek yon abbey lone, 

And muse upon a mouldering stone ; 

Or lie enshrouded in the gloom — 

The shadow of a martyr's tomb; 

Or rove the long-deserted aisle 

While playful winds shrill through the pile ; 

In musings wrapt, and free from fear. 

To pace the ancient cloisters here. 

Soft charms I woo to soothe my mind, — 

My sorrows are of gentle kind ; 

The gentler spells of sadness please 

And rock my bruisdd heart in ease : 

Twill not be long ere in the shade 

This weary body will be laid. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 

I. 

Though hope is slain by dark deceit, 
And truth and love lie cold and dead, 

Still memories remain full sweet, 

Which never shall from me have fled. 

n. 

Ah ! if I were to give the rein 
To all the deep regrets of woe, 

'T would be but living o'er the pain 
I would not further undergo. 

III. 

Like breathings of the perfumed East, 
A thousand recollections float 

Within the chambers of my brain, 

Which fain would fondly o'er them doat. 

IV. 

Where grows some scented flower fair, 
Red rose, pale violet's modest bloom. 

About it hangs the charmed air, 
And feeds upon its thick perfume. 
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V. 

So round the flower of my life, — 
And ah! I treasured it so dear, — 

My whole soul hangs entranced still. 
Though it will soon be dead and sere. 

VI. 

Sixteen sweet summers you were then. 

And I, I think, was httle more ; 
And yet I felt proudest of men, 

Mann'd in the honest love I bore. 

VII. 

Oh, sweet to feel the loving touch 
Of thine own gentle, tender hand ! 

Bless 'd evidence that telleth much 
Of love we cannot understand. 

VIII. 

My heart chafes wildly as I think 
Such golden moments never more 

Are mine : the bitter draught I drink, 
And set my face to things before. 

IX. 

One foot is planted in the "now;" 
Could I unveil the dread unseen, 

My sad heart never more would bow 
Beneath the woe of what has been. 
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X. 



I seize the present; and to use 

It worthily is all I pray ; 
Would I might wrest the eternal clues, 

And find within this dark the day. 

XI. 

The slow, sad flame of silent care 
Still bums ; I cannot quench it out ; 

Old feelings from dead slumber start, 
And put my firm resolves to rout. 



A SMILE. 

As the delicious tint that breaks 
And trembles on the edge of mom — 
Like a faint gleam through Autumn's shade- 
Broke her soft smile, — a fleeting smile. 
That softly, sweetly, did beguile ! 
Bright as the glance of May that breaks. 
No lightening smile it was of scorn, 
Whith gleams contemptuous to destroy ; 
But 'twas the witching light of joy 
Which round about her red lips play'd. 
It shone, the virgin-beam of soul, 
Light as of many tints combined ; 
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And of a sweet and strong control 
Upon her wavy lip^ — her mind, 
Like moonbeams on a sleeping vale, 
Stole the sweet gleam athwart her face. 
Like the Spring sunbeams which prevail, 
And flush the dewy fields with grace. 



IN THE HEATHER. 

When the eastern sky with the dawn is red. 

Oh let us stray together 
(Ere yet the passing night is spent), 

Amidst the purple heather. 
While the glowing streaks of the early dawn 

O'er all the sky are spreading. 
And stars are faded by the mom, 

Oh, let us — softly treading 
Where forget-me-nots are blowing. 

Where the merry stream is flowing 
Musically o'er its bed. 

Where the hedges glow with red — 
Through the fern, and the lilies, and tall grass- 
Through the grass, with dewy feet 
Brushing the daises — let us pass 

To where we often meet. 
There, where every opening flower, 

As thy smile, fair girl, is sweet, 
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Let it be our only bower, 

Far from the city's dull deceit : 
And let us here at sunset glow, 

When the light wind murmurs low, 
On this free hill-side, love. 

Far from the city's pride, love, — 
Oh, here together. 

Amidst the heather. 
Let us meet 



CHANSON. 



I. 



I CANNOT wean my soul from thoughts of thee. 

From thoughts of thee, because they are so sweet : 
In fancy I oft hear thy gentle voice. 

Or the soft measures of thy welcome feet. 
No creature of my brain's imagining, 

Or child of air, or ideal fair, art thou, 
Who, like a lily floating on a stream, 

Adown the river of my thoughts doth flow. 

II. 

Nor poet's fancy from a fruitful brain. 
Nor cherish'd image of a once-seen face 

Art thou; but much, much more — a very being 
Whose love no other love can e'er displace : 
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Like the grim sword, Excalibar of old, 
Which never sunk within the deep blue mere. 

But ever rose again and waved around, 
And fiird beholders with a mystic fear. 

m. 

So never, in the deep lake of my thoughts. 

Will memories of thee, engulfed, expire ; 
For if they sink a moment, yet again 

They will arise, to set my brain on fire. 
Like flowerets press'd in pages of a book, 

Which after years their sweetness will retain. 
So thoughts of thee are press'd into my heart, 

For ever in full fragrance to remain. 



THE ONLY TRUE INSPIRER. 

I. 

Love is the master of my pen. 

I felt the glow some spirits feel — 
The quenchless thirst that tortures men. 

The yearning for the soul's ideal. 
I waited for the moment when 

To wake and find the vision real; 
I saw thee through a dreamy haze ; 
And now I deck my love with happy lays. 
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n. 
Found ! found ! I want no other light 

To guide my hand, to shape my lay : 
Free is my soul; earth sinks from sight) 

And in aerial paths I stray. 
But from no chainless fancy's height 

Do I chant out so blithe and gay : 
No; all the burning thoughts set free 
Are something more than merely ecstasy. 

III. 
Love, all the hymns of Nature preach. 

With their, delighting harmony, — 
The waves that kiss the shingly beach, 

The winds that nestle on the sea. 
Such voices will the learner teach 

Of what pure passion ought to be; 
And teach the wingM thoughts to soar, 
And make the soul more noble than before. 

IV. 

Oh never was our life-time made 
In sombre sameness aye to flow. 

Let hermits seek the sober shade. 
But we will love, and twine the brow 

With myrtle leaves. They soon must fade : 
Then let us catch their glory now; 

Our hearts unite, like two pure rills 

Which meet at last amongst dividing hills. 
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TO 



I. 

Oh, when all the green groves are ringing 

With the music of the night, 
And the evening grey is flinging 

Her cold curtain o'er the light, 
And the swift little bats around 

Dart about in dusky flight ; 

II. 

And loveliest calmness is dwelling 
O'er field, and brook, and woods, 

And the wind, a love-song telling, 
Softly murmurs to the floods ; — 

Then my heart dreams of thee, and then 
On undying sweetness broods. 



CHARMS. 

SUGGESTED BY SOME LINES IN A MAGAZINE. 

Soft blue, sweet eyes, shining ever ! 
Life, and light, and laughter quiver 
In those eyes : ah me ! those eyes 
So full of love's own mysteries. 
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Like twin stars for ever glowing, 
Love, and life, and laughter flowing 
From thine eyes : ah me! thine eyes 
So full of moving memories. 
Sweet blue, soft eyes, speaking ever. 
Can I forget themi never, never! 
Can I escape their magic power, 
Which penetrates my heart's round tower] 
And yet, methinks, if I would sever 
The lovely links that bind me ever — 
So could I not, I could not hide — 
Thine eyes would draw me to thy side ; 
And yet, indeed, no captive, weeping, 
Rest I, enchained in thy dear keeping. 
Love's wings are dipt, I cannot fly, 
Fix*d by the magic of thine eye. 
Sweet blue, soft eyes, depths so tender, — 
Melting depths; ah Heaven! send her 
No tears to dim her eyes' warm light; 
But let her soul, so warm and bright, 
Shine through clear windows : let no blight 
Turn her life's morning into night. 
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A PASTORAL. 

I. 

Strephon. O dearest Chloe, cease to chide, 

And do not pay my love with hate; 
Why should my passion be denied ? 
Be not, dear girl, severe as fate. 

II. 

Chloe. O Strephon, cease thus to complain, 
And talk no longer of your love ; 
You never o'er my heart can reign. 
No words of yours my soul can move. 

IIL 

Strephon. And yet I fain would ne'er unbind 

The links that make the happy chain ; 
Your charms, which first my love inclined. 
Will ever make that love remain. 

IV. 

Oh, would you send my hfeart to rove? — 
First from your spell I must be free. 

Oh, would you have me cease to love? — 
I vow it cannot, cannot be. 
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V. 

Chloe. Oh let me hear no more of this! 

To other fair go make your moan : 
I never could concede one bliss ; 
So leave me, Strephon, now alone. 

VL 

Strephon. And so fair Chloe still denies 

What none but she, I vow, can give : 
Well, let her my true love despise, 
Yet still in hope of her 111 live. 

VII. 

Chloe. But since, my Strephon, you are kind, 
And so submissive to resign. 
Look at your Chloe, you may find 
Her less severe than you divine. 



FIRST LOVE. 

First love is like the earliest play 
Which in our childhood's happy day 
We went to see; how charm'd we gazed, 
And how each incident amazed ; 
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How eager we to know the end, 

To clear the woes which seem'd to impend. 

In our first love how blest we felt, 

And what delight was then indwelt ; 

How rosy seem'd each flying hour 

When we sat in the loved one's bower, 

And, leaves around, bright sky above, 

We pour'd the eager vows of love ! 

Often again we seek the play, 

But age has snatched the charm away ; 

All interest has left the plot, 

Our former zest is quite forgot. 

For loves and plays are oft rehearsed, 

Repeated, and the charm is cursed ; 

The plays no more our senses cheat ; 

And love, a second time repeat, 

Is lost by contrast with the first. 



LESBIA 

FROM CATULLUS. 
L 

Lesbia, with her coquettish art. 
Spread out for me a deadly snare. 

And having won my pliant heart. 
She leaves me to my dull despair. 
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II. 

I'm like a bird that gasps for breath, 
Seized by the hand of some cruel boy; 

And while I writhe in pangs of death, 
The fair looks on and smiles with joy. 

in. 

Oh, would that she would let me free ! 

I then would bid the maid adieu ; 
Were hers the pains that torture me. 

She then would long for freedom too. 



TO 



I. 

Oh what a lovely pride is thine 
Of Syren's golden-rippled hair! 

Dear girl, I vow there never was 
A wealth of auburn half so fair. 

II. 

I love to see the amber drips 
In sweet confusion gently twine 

Around thy brow, or running o'er, 
Droop'^down on that fair neck of thine. 
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III. 

Or when thy tresses, golden-pale, 

Do flutter round thy lovely head, 
Thy blue eyes glimmer through their veil 

Like violets in half-hidden bed. 

IV. 

Or when in pretty plaits you bind 
The wilful wisps about your brow, 

And make a shining auriole 

Around your forehead white as snow. 

V. 

Or when the boisterous breeze assails, 
And lightly frolics with thy locks. 

And each attempt to bind them fails, 
The merry breeze each effort mocks. 

VI. 

Or when a loving sunbeam strays 

Upon thy glorious head to shine. 
Thy hair seems like a glistening flood 

Outflowing from a golden mine. 

VII. 

I love thy hair ; still more I love 

Thee, little fairy, who dost range 
So witchingly thy auburn curls. 

And thinkst my admiration strange. 
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DIRGE. 



I. 



Twine, twine the cypress wreath, 
And twist the melancholy yew ; 

My love he lies slain by cruel death, 
Adieu, my love, adieu ! 



II. 



Bring, bring th^ sickly rue. 

And rosemary, the dead man's flower. 
These herbs around his bed I'll strew ; 

They'll wither in an hour. 

III. 

Weave, weave each pallid bloom. 
And let them^ in a crown combined. 

Be laid upon my love, his tomb. 
Till scatter'd by tl\e wind. 

IV. 

Sink, sink, my lone sad heart ! 

Let sorrow's bitter tears be shed. 
O God ! that I am forced to part 

With my dear love that 's dead. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 

The white woodbine at play 
The honeysuckle chases, 
Until entwined they lay 
In wondrous close embraces. 
Amongst the waving grass 
The little cowslip raises 
Its head, and tries to pass 
The tops of all the daisies ; 
And by the little stream, 
Where the old willow dozes. 
Forget-me-nots do dream 
And lily pale reposes. 



A SONG BY THE SHORE. 

TO MINNIE. 
I. 

Lonely I lay upon the salt sea-beach, 

Watching the waves that wash'd upon the sand ; 

Watching the ships far as my eye could reach. 
Flinging the pebbles with a careless hand. 
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Then, as I gazed upon the deep blue sea, 
Plashing and playing crept the noisy tide; 

Winds whispered tender thoughts, dear one, of thee. 
Out of thy presence slowly moments glide. 

II. 

Flashes the sun far out upon the ocean. 

Flashing a blue which emulates thine eyes : 
Deep as this sea, and pure, is my devotion, 

Prove it I will by somewhat more than sighs. 
Light as the clouds which fly like fleece above, 

May our cares be; and may no storms destroy 
All our bright dreams of future happy love, — 

May they be realized in perfect joy ! 



TO EDITH. 



I. 



There 's sunshine in the dancing brooks. 

There's beauty in the summer skies; 
The light I love is in thy looks, 

My sun shines clear from out thine eyes. 
Not all the songs which blithesome birds 

Do to the listening groves repeat, 
Are half so dear as all the words 

Which drop from out thy rose-lips sweet; 
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II. 

Nor all that grows within thy bower, 

And gives a fragrance to the breeze : 
I've thee, nor want another flower, — 

Thy lips, thine eyes, I gaze on these. 
No need the violet to seek. 

Nor blush which peach and cherry bear, 
I only look upon thy cheek, 

And find the sunniest roses there. 

III. 

Yet with all sunshine comes a cloud ; 

The bird may drop while in full song; 
The flower that blooms will need a shroud, 

For it will drooping be ere long. 
A cloud may hide the sunny light, 

But darkness never would seem drear; 
The saddest season must seem bright 

I^ little charmer, thou wert near! 



SEPARATION. 

Mt life seems like unto a horrid dream ! 
In my sad heart a wild life-hunger rests. 
And dismal woes batten within my breast. 
For stUl I love her. Could it ever be 
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My love for her, though merged now with ruth, 

Should ever diel No ; I must love her still! 

For happy thoughts of her are food to me, 

Who now am starved of all the sweets of love. 

The pictures of the mind I doat upon. 

Since now I may not gaze upon the maid ; 

The richest pleasure that I ever know 

Is to sit dreaming, thinking still of her; 

Yet ever in my mind stares this deep thought — 

Like a dead face gazing from out the sea — 

Tis madness once to hope that I may win. 

No : now the North pole is not from the South 

More widely separate than I from her. 

Twas this : we loved too early — this the crime ; 

And for this crime I'm outlaw'd as it were, 

Denied the sweet endearments of her looks, 

Tum'd from her door, and with rough kindness bade 

To go forget I ever had a dream. 

I now might seize the proffer'd arm of Vice, 

And drown all Virtue in oblivion's sea; 

But yet I am too wretched, I confess. 

For even Vice to allure : and her sweet face, 

And sweeter words, and dearer trust in me, 

Would keep me ever from a disloyal thought. 

True to myself and to my love I'll be ; 

And if I cannot live all blest by her. 

At least, I will not soil my honest name, 

But live unscathed, and in my misery proud. 
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CHLOE. 

FROM CATULLUS. 
1. 

How deftly, Chloe, have you taught 
Those violet eyes of yours to weep; 

The tears flow out just when they ought, 
So careful is the watch you keep. 

n. 

But never have I seen them flow, 

Nor ever did another see, 
Thy tears out-flow for other woe 

Than sickly sensibility. 

in. 

That which to woe you do deny. 
You give to some imagined grief; 

And pity's drop ne'er dims your eye, 
Nor starts to give your breast relief. 

IV. 

You know that tears become your face, 

And lend a fascination new, 
Dimming your eyes with tender grace, 

Like two sweet violets bathed in dew. 
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LUCE. 



I. 



Fair as the early dawn art thou 
Whose love-locks cluster round thy brow 
In unconfin^d beauty rare. 
Oh, say to what can I compare 
The glory of thy golden hair? 
Dear Lucd. 

II. 

And all the sweetest flowers that blow 
Upon thy cheeks their gifts bestow : 
Italians lovely sun and skies 
Come heavenly-flashing from thine eyes, 
Whene'er the modest lashes rise. 
Sweet Lucd. 

III. 

There 's such a war within my breast ! 
But thou, but thou canst give me rest ! 
I never will that hope resign 
Which fills my heart with dreams divine 
Of every loving look of thine, 
Dear Lucd. 
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CANZONET. 

I. 

Flow down, O rivulet, rippling stream, 

Beneath my Laura's bower; 
Mar not her sweet delightful dream 

In sleep's most placid hour. 

IL 

But, gently murmuring, greet her ear 

With sounds to lull her soul. 
As thy soft waters bright and clear 

Beneath her casement roll 

IIL 

Night-breeze that wandereth, balmy air, 

Around my Laura's bower, 
Oh hush, oh hush, rude wind, to spare 

So delicate a flower! 

IV. 

Fan with thy tenderest breath her cheek ; 

Thy mildest, gentlest balm 
Blow, gently blow, and do not seek 

To break repose so calm. 
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THE VILLAGE RIVALS. 

I. 

When I was yet within my teens 

I loved two rival beauties ; 
They each set up as village queens, 

And kept me from my duties. 
They both were very lovely too ; 

One we caird pretty Lennie, 
The other gentle Annie, — both 

Were faster friends than any. 

II. 

Lennie was straight as a young oak, 

And queenly was her bearing ; 
Twas sweetest music when she spoke ; 

And then her spirit, daring 
Almost a boy in love of fun. 

Such glorious nut-brown tresses. 
Which rippled in the loving sun, 

And eyes like sorceress's ! 

III. 

But such an arrant flirt was she. 

Her fancy ever ranging; 
But now I think her heart so free 

Has bid adieu to changing. 
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Caught in her golden netted hair, 
Slain by her blue eyes' glances, 

I could not help but love the fair, 
And try with her my chances. 

IV. 

As when a softly blushing rose 

Close to a neighbouring lily grows, 

Such was the glow of Annie's cheek — 

Annie who was so mild and meek. 

The lustre of her gentle eye 

With Lennie's fire could never vie. 

And all the beauties of her face 

Could not compare with Lennie's grace. 

She was a gentle little maid, 

But yet so very prim and staid : 

Yet, though she always was sedate, 

Her's was not such a queenly state 

As Lennie's, nor her silken hair. 

Like curling mists, so soft and fair; 

Nor yet such melting magic hung 

In liquid notes upon her tongue, 

Which made my listening heart rejoice 

In Lennie's silver bell-like voice, 

Whose tones might Death himself control. 

And call back an expiring soul. 

I loved them both, but yet, I ween, 

I'd rather keep my lovely queen. 
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My Lennie with the nut-brown hair, 
For Annie is not half as fair : 
My Lennie with the marble skin, 
Tis she alone I fain would win. 



LOVE AND WAR. 

I. 

The trades of Love and War, I must confess. 
Though full of chances, have as many charms ; 

What can be sweeter than by turns to press 
The flying foe, or fair one, with our arms? 

IT. 

These two professions have united cares ; 

For as the one depopulates the earth. 
The other all the mischief soon repairs, 

To fresh inhabitants by giving birth. 

III. 

So often have we seen those gallant men, 

The sons of Mars, the varied trades combine ; 

For though of foes they slay not one in ten, 
Yet in soft love's campaign they burn to shine. 
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MY LOST LOVK 

I. 

Thoughts of the. lost, the dearly loved for ever, 
Cling to me still, like tendrils of a vine ; 

Days, no nor years, from memory can sever 
All the regrets which always will be mine ! 

II. 

Dearest, when daylight all around is failing, 
And the red sun sinks in the glowing west. 

And the light fleece like golden tresses trailing 
Over the sky, yet then I have no rest. 

HI. 

When o'er the hills the rosy mom is breaking. 
And the bright east is fired with shafts of flame. 

Thoughts of thee, sweet, come welcoming my waking, — 
Ever I murmur blessings on thy name. 

IV. 

All the sweet trees and flowers round me growing, 
And the blue vault of cloudless sky above, 

And the small brook through verdant meadows flowing, 
Bring reminiscences of my lost love. 
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THEKLA'S SONG. 

" Ich habe gelebt nud gellebt.** 
I. 

Dim were the maiden's eyes with tears, 
As when the darkness veiFd the sky, 
And clouds swept on above; 
She went to where the sea uprears 
Its breaking billows loud and high : 
Her life has known its love. 

II. 

" My heart is dead, the world is (Jark, 
I do not longer wish to live, — 
Call me to thee above : 
I fain would seek a kinder ark ; 
Earth gave me all it had to give : 
My life has known its love. 

III. 

" There is no sorrow in the grave — 
The grave nor grief nor wailing knows,- 
No hope my soul can move. 
Solace in sleep is all I crave, 

Solace in death's kind, calm repose : 
My life has known its love." 
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DESPAIR A LA MODE. 

" Through Slander, meanest spawn of hell."— Tennyson. 

Oh, fluttering for a fickle hour, 

Here love is but an empty name : 
It dies at birth for lack of power. 

And is not aye the same. 
Forsaken heart and aching breast, 

Ye have been duped by changing love : 
I'd fly, rd fly to peace and rest. 

Were I a white-wing'd dove. 
O God ! I have been a fool 

Ever to trust a maid, 
I've been but an ill-used tool ; 

Why did I think what she said 
She meant? — a fool in my heat 

Ever to trust a girl. 
When she was but all deceit, — 

And paste that I took for a pearl. 
And yet 'tis not a rare thing, 

A man to be misled, 
And mistake for a golden ring 

The horrible sound of lead. 
Why had I ever a heart 1 

Why was her heart so dead 
To think that I ever could part, 

•And dream of another instead? 
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To me love and life are one, — 

Love has died a sudden death, — 
And now that my love has gone, 

I struggle, I labour for breath. 
Oh, it is true ! it is true ! 

What I never believed before, — 
To love is only to rue. 

And to wish to love no more. 
And are all women like this, 

And all their veins so sour] 
And is it to them a bliss 

To wither young love's fair flower] 
Henceforth all women I hate, 

Except she who gave me birth. 
And she who has changed my fate. 

For ever away with mirth. 
Unless it be mirth of fiends. 

There 's never more mirth for me — 
Here my life's Spring-time ends : 

Age, spleen, curses, I welcome thee ! 
And yet I'll not rail at her 

Who has robb'd me thus of life ; 
My dead heart will never stir 

To commence a useless strife. 
And so I die and forgive, 

And I bless her, and bless her still, 
Who has made it a burden to live, 

Who stabb'd so deep as to kill. 



